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A  General  Vieio  of  the  Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy/, 
chiefly  during  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries, 
Ry  tile  Rij^ht  Honourable  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  Re¬ 
in^  the  Second  Dissertation  prefixed  to  the  Seventh 
Edition  of  the  Encyclopiudia  Rritannica.  Edinburgh, 
Adam  Black.  1830.  4to. 

We  have  not  met  for  a  long  time  with  a  work  which 
we  have  perused  with  more  unmixed  satisfaction  than  the  | 
present.  Its  veteran  author  adds,  to  a  naturally  strong 
and  carefully  educated  mind,  all  that  glow  of  moral  en¬ 
thusiasm,  which  is  so  seldom  found  except  in  youth.  He 
is  one  of  the  few  who,  to  use  the  words  of  the  German 
poet,  “  do  not  pay  for  wisdom  with  their  heart,  but  unite 
the  man  of  the  world’s  searching  glance  to  the  feeling  of 
the  enthusiast.”  His  Dissertation  is  what  a  popular 
work  ought  to  be — intelligible  to  every  one  who  reads  it 
with  due  attention,  but  neither  shallow  nor  fiashy.  We 
trust,  that  after  this  decided  expression  of  our  high  esteem  j 
both  for  the  author  and  his  work,  we  shall  be  believed,  ; 
when  we  say  that,  in  endeavouring  to  point  out,  along  j 
with  its  excellences,  those  opinions  in  which  we  differ  from  I 
Sir  James,  as  well  as  what  have  occurred  to  us,  upon  | 
mature  reflection,  to  be  defects  in  his  plan,  or  its  execu-  ! 
tion,  we  are  not  guilty  of  arrogance  towards  one  to  whom  I 
we  look  up,  although  we  state  our  mind  freely  even  to  | 
him,  and  without  any  continually  recurring  flourish  about  i 
deference  and  modesty.  • 

The  work  is  divided  into  seven  sections.  In  the  first,  i 
we  find  some  general  reflections  upon  the  nature  and  oh-  | 
jects  of  moral  science.  The  second  is  devoted  to  a  retro-  | 
spect  of  ancient  ethics.  The  third  reviews  the  ethics  of 
the  scholastic  period.  The  fourth  commences  the  history 
of  modern  ethics,  beginning  with  Hobbes  and  Grotius — 
the  latter  the  best  authority  for  the  prevailing  notions  on 
morality  in  his  time — the  former  the  person  who  gave  the 
first  impulse  in  the  new  career  of  investigation.  In  the  ! 
fifth  section,  we  have  a  history  of  the  controversies  con¬ 
cerning  the  moral  faculties  and  the  social  affections  to 
which  the  writings  of  Hobbes  gave  occasion.  This  Sir 
James  presents  to  us  in  the  form  of  sketches  of  every  in¬ 
dividual  author  who  materially  forwarded  the  contro- 
\ersy  to  a  satisfactory  termination.  The  list  commences 
with  Cumberland  and  Cud  worth,  and  closes  with  Ed¬ 
wards  and  Burtier.  In  the  sixth  section,  we  have  sketches 
o  the  labours  of  those  authors  who  have  contributed  to 
iiy  the  foundation  of  a  theory  of  ethics  more  just,  in  the 
«Uithors  estimation,  than  any  that  preceded  it.  This  list 
commences  with  Butler,  and  closes  with  Brown.  The 
*^venth  and  last  section  is  devoted  to  some  general  re¬ 
marks  on  the  extent  to  which  the  field  of  ethics  has  been 
exp  ored,  and  an  exposition  of  the  author’s  reasons  for 
embracing  the  (merman  moralists  in  his  outline,  and 

declining  to  undertake  the  history  of  Bolitical  Bhilo- 
8ophy.  ^ 

^***1  remark  that  occurs  to  us  regarding  the  plan 
u  work  is,  that  it  is  precisely  the  kind  of  task,  the 


execution  of  which  is  calculated  to  draw  out  to  the  best 
advantage  the  peculiar  talents  of  Sir  .Tames.  He  is  more 
of  a  scholar  than  an  original  thinker.  We  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  he  is  merely  able  to  select  from  books  those 
opinions  which  seem  to  him  most  just.  On  the  contrary, 
we  know  few  more  ready,  as  so(»n  as  the  hint  is  given 
him,  to  enter  upon  a  train  of  original,  sound,  and  inge^ 
nious  thought.  But  he  needs  some  originating  impulse. 
His  mind  is  not  one  of  those  which  seeks  after  truth 
from  an  inborn  anxiety  to  discover  it;  but  when  once  his 
energies  have  been  directed  in  the  search  by  the  contagion 
of  exam}de,  he  brings  to  the  task  powers  of  the  veiy  high¬ 
est  order. 

3'here  is  another  point  of  view  in  which  we  may  re¬ 
gard  this  original  conformation  of  his  mind  and  its  conse¬ 
quences.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  upon  the  different 
authors,  he  throws  out  views,  which,  although  suggested 
by  their  discussions,  are  essentially  his  own.  Take  all 
the  topics  which,  from  first  to  last,  in  the  course  of  his 
Dissertation,  he  thus  elucidates,  arrange  them  systemati¬ 
cally,  and  you  will  find  them  an  able  theory  of  morals, 
exhausting  the  most  of  the  leading  phenomena.  But  we 
doubt  whether,  if  Sir  James  had  set  himself  down  tocompile 
a  system  of  h^thics,  it  would  have  been  so  comjdete.  3'he 
one-half  of  the  topics  would  have  escaped  him,  their  im¬ 
portance  being  only  present  to  his  mind  when  suggested 
by  a  controversy.  The  result  of  these  observations  seems 
to  us  to  be,  that  Sir  .James’s  mind  is  essentially  that  of 
a  commentator,  altlioiigh  he  brings  to  the  task  such  a  rich 
and  original  vein  of  thinking,  that  in  him  the  character 
is  almost  raised  to  an  equality  with  that  of  an  original 
author. 

Our  next  remark  is,  that  although  his  distinctions  are 
in  general  at  once  fine  and  just,  we  know  many  who 
equal  him  in  this  resj»ect.  It  is  in  his  strong  sense  and 
nervous  style  that  his  pre-eminence  chiefly  consists.' 
Hence,  we  are  not  so  much  struck  with  his  really  ad¬ 
mirable  and  satisfactory  abstracts  of  the  different  systems, 
as  with  his  condensed  and  glowing  pictures  of  tlie  charac¬ 
ters  of  their  authors. 

One  general  objection  we  have  to  the  execution  of  the 
work  ; — it  is  too  exclusively,  in  that  jMirt  of  it  which  re¬ 
lates  to  modern  ethics,  a  history  of  the  English  schotd. 
Among  French  authors,  he  notices  only  Bossuet,  Fene- 
lon,  Malebranche,  and  Buffier  ;  among  the  German,  only 
Leibnitz.  Now,  properly  speaking,  if  he  had  applied  the 
same  rigid  rule  of  exclusion  throughout,  which  he  has 
followed  with  our  own  countrymen,  of  the  Frenchmen 
here  named,  Malebranche  was  the  only  one  entitled  to  a 
place.  But  the  science  of  ethics  in  modern  times,  no 
more  than  any  other  science,  has  had  its  form  and  growth 
in  one  country  alone.  Whether  it  have  made  great  or 
little  progress,  it  has  made  it  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the 
philosophers  of  all  nations,  and  every  influential  labourer 
was  worthy  of  a  place.  Two  causes  entitle  an  author  to 
notice  in  the  history  of  a  science, — his  discovering  an  im¬ 
portant  truth,  or  his  having  succeeded  in  giving  his  opi¬ 
nions  a  wide  and  lasting  influence  upon  the  minds  of  men. 
Regarded  in  either  point  of  view,  both  France  and  Ger¬ 
many  have  produced  men  who  ought  not  to  have  been 
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passed  over.  Rousseau,  Diderot,  Wolf,  Thoinasius,  and 
Kant,  have  exercised  too  wide  a  sway  over  the  minds  of 
men,  to  be  entirely  omitted  in  a  history  of  Kthics,  •  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  is  notjhe  man  to  exclude  them,  be¬ 
cause  he  disapproves  of  the  tendency  of  their  speculations. 
He  knows  that  the  narrative  of  the  heretic  forms  as  in¬ 
dispensable  a  portion  of  church  history  as  that  of  the 
martyr.  lie  apologises,  it  is  true,  for  not  entering  into 
the  history  of  the  modern  German  school ;  and  we.  will¬ 
ingly  admit,' that  one  who  has  so  many  and  important 
duties  to  perform,  is  entitled  to  plead  want  of  time.  But 
this  apology  only  suffices  to  excuse  him  for  not  completing 
his  task  ;  our  present  objection  is,  that  he  projected  it  ori¬ 
ginally  on  too  narrow  a  scale. 

With  regard  to  the  details  of  the  work,  there  are  only 
two  instances  in  which  we  essentially  differ  from  Sir 
James.  The  first  is  in  his  estimate  of  Grotius  ;  the  se¬ 
cond,  in  his  estimate  of  Dugald  Stewart.  Both  Stewart 
and  Sir  James  have  forced  Grotius  into  their  Disserta¬ 
tions  on  the  Progress  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Science, 
and  both  agree  that  he  has  done  little  to  forward  either. 
But  in  doing  this  they  have  unaccountably  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  character  of  his  great  work,  and  the  results  it 
has  produced.  The  treatise,  “  De  Jure  Belli  ac  Pacis,” 
is  neither  a  moral  nor  a  metaphysical  work,  it  is  strictly 
and  exclusively  a  work  on  jurisprudence.  The  great  aim 
of  Grotius  was  to  compile  a  code  of  consuetudirifTry  in¬ 
ternational  law.  Like  every  true  lawyer,  his  object  was 
to  seek  for  and  apply  the  positive  precept ;  to  the  dictates 
of  abstract  justice,  to  the  theory  of  morals,  he  only  ap¬ 
plies  for  illustration  or  for  analogies.  Like  all  labourers 
in  one  department  of  science,  who  seek  an  argument  from 
another,  he  takes  it  on  the  word  of  its  professors.  It  was 
not  even  his  object  to  establish  a  philosophy  of  law  which 
approaches  more  nearly  to  morals;  he  found  the  law  which 
in  former  periods  had,  with  more  or  less  strictness,  regu¬ 
lated  the  intercourse  of  nations,  falling  into  neglect,  and 
he  published  an  elaborate  and  elegant  digest  in  defence 
of  it.  The  fruits  of  his  labours  are  not  to  be  sought  in 
the  increased  precision  of  scholastic  language,  in  improved 
methods  of  enquiry  and  ratiocination,  but  in  the  bustling 
field  of  active  life,  in  the  higher  and  nobler  tone  of  mo¬ 
dern  diplomacy,  in  the  better  faith  of  states  and  rulers. 
That  these  are  even  yet  susceptible  of  improvement,  is  a 
melancholy  fact ;  but  that  they  are  so  good  as  they  are, 
we  owe  mainly  to  Grotius.  If  .he  had  done.no  more 
than  banished  the  audacious  openness  with  Avhich  kings 
and  ministers  in  his  day  avowed  the  worst  principles  of 
Machiavel ;  if  he  had  produced  no  better  recognition  of 
virtue  than  that  which  vice  pays  her  under  the  form  of 
hypocrisy,  even  this  small  step  would  have  been  a  gain. 

We  said  that  Ave  dissented  from  Sir  James’s  estimate 
of  Diigald  Stewart ;  Ave  might  have  said  more  broadly, 
that  Avhen  he  comes  to  s]»eak  of  his  contemporaries,  his 
step  is  more  A’acillating,  his  opinions  less  satisfactory,  less 
decisively  announced.  This  we  can  easily  account  for. 
We  recognise  AV'ith  reluctance  the  defects  of  those  Ave  love. 
In  reading  modern  works,  Ave  are  left  to  form  our  own 
opinion  of  them  ;  in  perusing  the  Avritings  of  our  ances¬ 
tors,  AA'e  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  running  commentary  of  the 
judgments  of  all  their  successors,  serving  to  correct  or  to 
confirm  our  oavii.  In  one  point  we  agree  Avith  Sir  James 
in  his  estimate  of  SteAvart — “  his  disci]des  Avere  among 
his  best  Avorks.”  It  is  to  the  number  of  eminent  men  in 
whose  education  he  had  a  share,  and  to  the  affectionate 
reverence  with  Avhich  they  looked  up  to  him,  that  Stewart 
is  indebted  for  his  fame.  He  had  read  much  (too  much), 
and  he  commented  elegantly  and  pleasingly  upon  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  his  studies,  but  he  has  not  left  one  original  discoA’ery 
of  importance  on  record,  and  his  style,  elegant  and  fiowing, 
is  the  very  worst  model  of  philosophical  Avriting.  Dr 
Brown,  his  successor,  a  far  more  powerful  mind,  has,  on 
the  contrary,  been  scarcely  heard  of.  He  erred  in  the 
opposite  extreme  from  SteAvart.  The  one  read  too  much, 
and  the  other  read  nothing.  Hence,  Avhile  his  >pecula¬ 


tions  disjday  the  utmost  subtlety,  and  Avhilst  they  bear 
upon  them  that  great  source  of  attraction,  the  genuine 
racy  stamp  of  originality,  that  mark  by  Avhich  Ave  know 
a  truth  to  have  been  elaborated  by  the  workings  of  the 
author’s  own  mind,  he  has  not  materially  advanced  bis 
science.  Instead  of  starting  from  the  vantage  ground 
gained  by  bis  jiredecessors,  he  insisted  upon  AA  alking  oA’er 
for  himself  the  road  they  had  already  left  behind.  May 
these  two  extremes  be  a  Avarning  to  metaphysicians,  when 
Scotland  shall  again  produce  such  beings  ! 


Criminal  Trials,  and  other  Proceedings  before  the  IPigh 

Court  of  Justiciary  in  Scotland.  Edited  by  Robert 
Pitcairn,  W.S.,  &c.  Part  VI.  Edinburgh.  William 
Tait.  183.0. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  ably  executed 
number  of  Mr  Pitcairn’s  Avork  that  has  yet  appeared.  It 
contains  the  most  striking  proceedings  in  the  Court  of 
Justiciary,  from  March  1609,  till  July  1611.  We  find 
among  them,  besides  the  average  quantity  of  common¬ 
place  trials — such  as  were  the  staple  employment  of  the 
tribunal  at  that  period — fiv^e  in  particular,  in  Avhich 
courses  of  criminal  action  are  deA’eloped,  extending  their 
influence  over  Avide  districts,  embracing  in  their  execu¬ 
tion  a  long  tract  of  time,  and  corrupting  by  their  diffu¬ 
sion  the  very  essence  and  organization  of  society.  It 
would  seem,  too,  that  the  registers  of  this  date  have  be¬ 
come  more  full  than  those  from  Avhich  our  Editor  de¬ 
rived  the  materials  of  his  earlier  fasciculi,  for  Ave  can  now 
trace  with  tolerable  precision  the  course  of  the  judicial 
proceedings,  discover  what  kind  of  evidence  was  deemed 
admissible,  and  the  manner  in  Avhich  it  Avas  adduced; 
the  legal  doctrines  maintained  by  the  advocates,  and  the 
talents  of  each  of  them  ;  the  functions  of  the  judge  and 
jury  ;  and,  in  short,  ev^ery  thing  that  is  requisite  for  en¬ 
abling  us  to  form  an  aixuirate  notion  of  the  form  of  trial 
in  those  days.  In  addition  to  all  this  valuable  matter, 
the  indefatigable  research  of  Mr  Pitcairn  has  accumu¬ 
lated  a  mass  of  interesting  documents,  serving  to  throw 
a  light  on  the  previous  history  of  the  principal  offenders, 
Avhich  materially  illustrates  the  state  of  police,  and  the 
general  state  of  civilisation  in  the  country  at  the  time. 

The  five  trials  to  which  we  have  alluded  aboA^e,  are 
those  of  Sir  James  Makconeill,  in  1609  ;  of  John,  the 
scA'enth  Lord  MaxAvell,  in  the  same  year ;  of  the  Earl 
of  Orkney,  in  1610;  of  Mure  of  Auchindrane,  in  1611  ; 
and  of  tAvo  bands  of  pirates,  brought  to  justice  in  July 
and  December  1610.  We  present  our  readers  Avith  a 
brief  outline,  not  of  the  trials,  but  of  the  crimes  of  each 
of  the  delinquents,  as  a  foundation  upon  Avhich  AV’e  Avish 
to  rest  some  general  remarks,  not  altogether  unimportant. 

1st.  Sir  James  Makconeill  of  Knokrynsay  and  Kin- 
tyre,  Avas  one  of  the  chiefs  of  a  clan,  whose  feuds  Avith 
the  IVIacleans  long  desolated  the  Western  Islands.  01 
the  time  of  his  birth  nothing  precise  is  known.  In  Ja¬ 
nuary  1597,  Ave  find  him  in  company  with  his  brother, 
a  certain  “  laird  of  Loupe,”  and  a  number  of  armed  fol¬ 
lowers,  assaulting  the  house  of  his  own  father  under 
cloud  of  night,  in  order  to  get  possession  of  the  persons 
of  tAA’’o  sons  of  the  “  Tutor  of  Loupe,”  who  were  on  a- 
visit  to  old  Makconeill.  Unable  to  break  open  the  doors, 
he  set  fire  to  the  house,  although  both  his  parents  Avere 
at  the  time  Avithin  it.  His  father,  on  rushing  out  from 
the  flames,  Avas  treated  Avith  great  cruelty,  and  kept  for 
a  considerable  time  in  irons.  Sir  James’s  next  exploit, 
was  a  feud  against  Maclean  in  Islay  in  1598,  when  his 
opponent  fell,  AA'ith  men  on  both  sides  to  the  number  o 
150.  Some  time  afterAvards  (but  the  ])recise  date  does 
not  appear)  he  Avas  apprehended  and  imprisoned  in  the 
castle  of.  Blackness,  from  Avhich  he  attempted  to  escape 
in  1604*.  Being  removed  for  greater  security  to  the  cas¬ 
tle  of  Edinburgh,  he  attempted  to  escape  thence  al>o  in 
.1606,. and  in  December  .1607,  he  managed,  in  company 
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with  Lord  Maxwell,  to  get  beyond  the  limits  of  the  for¬ 
tress,  blit  having  sprained  bis  ankle  in  leaping  from  the 
outer  wall,  he  was  again  seized.  In  May  1609,  he  was 
put  to  trial  for  burning  his  father’s  house  in  Kintyre,  and 
for  violent  effraction  from  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  found 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  beheaded.  The  sentence  was 
not,  however,  carried  into  execution,  for  in  the  beginning 
of  1615>  he  made  his  final  escape,  and  although  hotly  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  Earl  of  Tullibardine  and  Archibald  Campbell, 
he  reached  Kintyre  in  safety.  The  subsequent  order  of 
his  proceedings  does  not  well  appear,  but  ere  much  time 
had  elapsed,  he  had  sent  the  fiery  cross  through  Kin- 
t}Te,  collected  a  considerable  force,  seized  and  manned 
several  large  boats,  taken  the  castle  of  Dunivaig,  and 
established  a  footing  in  several  of  the  Hebrides.  He 
was,  however,  beset  by  the  king’s  forces,  again  taken 
and  committed  lo  Edinburgh  Castle,  whence  he  once 
more  escaped,  and  fled  into  Spain,  leaving  his  brother 
Angus  to  be  hanged,  and  his  followers  to  turn  pirates. 
In  1620,  he  was  recalled,  had  a  yearly  pension  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  merks  sterling  allowed  him,  and  resided  at  court 
till  his  death  in  1626.  Sir  James  appears  from  this 
sketch  to  have  possessed  a  prompt  and  energetic,  though 
turbulent  mind.  He  was  able  to  write  a  good  letter — 
rather  a  rare  accomplishment  in  those  days  ;  and  one  of 
his  most  pressing  enquiries  after  his  escape  in  1615,  is 
after  some  books  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave  behind. 
He  kept  up  a  good  correspondence  with  the  llishop  of 
the  Isles,  and  some  of  the  principal  nobility.  His  out¬ 
rages  are  those  of  a  man  who,  as  head  of  a  strong  faction, 
was  virtually  placed,  by  the  imperfect  police  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  in  the  situation  of  an  independent  petty  sovereign. 
His  virtues  are  those  of  a  strong  mind  ;  his  vices  the  re¬ 
sult  of  his  never  having  been  subjected  to  control. 

2d.  John,  the  seventh  Lord  Maxwell,  was  brother  to 
the  first  Earl  of  Nithsdale.  His  family  were  attached 
to  the  Catholic  religion,  and  his  father  had  been  implica¬ 
ted  in  most  of  the  struggles  of  the  retainers  of  that  an¬ 
cient  faith  to  restore  it  to  the  ascendency.  The  old  gen¬ 
tleman  fell  in  the  battle  of  Dryfe  Sands,  in  1593,  by  the 
hands  of  Sir  James  Johnstone,  and,  according  to  Spottis- 
wood,  with  some  aggravating  circumstances  of  inhumani¬ 
ty.  Lord  John,  after  his  father’s  demise,  trode  in  the 
steps  of  all  his  predecessors,  and  from  1598  till  1602,  he 
was  continually  at  the  horn.  In  1602,  he  set  fire  to  the 
house  of  Dalfibbel,  and  slew  several  of  its  inmates.  The 
arm  of  the  law  at  length  laid  hold  of  his  Lordship,  and 
he  was  committed  to  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  ;  out  of 
which  he  broke  in  December  1607,  along  with  Sir  James 
Makconeill,  but,  more  fortunate  than  his  companion,  he 
got  clear  off.  Maxwell  took  up  his  residence  in  Galloway, 
where,  finding  himself  hard  treated  by  the  king’s  troops, 
he  sent  for  his  kinsman,  Sir  Robert  Maxwell  of  Spottes, 
who  was  connected  by  marriage  with  Sir  James  John¬ 
stone;  and  requested  his  mediation  to  bring  about  an 
agreement  between  him  and  that  gentleman.  15y  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert’s  means,  a  place  of  meeting  was  fixed,  to  which  they 
repaired,  each  attended  by  a  single  servant.  During 
their  colloquy,  a  quarrel  took  place  between  the  domes¬ 
tics,  who  were  left  at  some  distance  ;  and  Johnstone,  ri¬ 
ding  olf  to  separate  them,  was  shot  by  IMaxwell,  to 
whom  his  back  was  turned  at  the  moment.  Sir  Robert 
IMaxwell  and  the  servant  of  Johnstone  swore,  when  ex¬ 
amined,  that  they  believed  I  ^ord‘  IMax well’s  servant  to 
have  sought  the  quarrel  in  conse(|uence  of  a  previous  ar¬ 
rangement  with  his  master,  in  order  to  afford  him  a  pre¬ 
text  for  murdering  h  is  hereditary  enemy ;  but  this  his  Lord- 
ship  denied  at  the  moment  of  his  death.  Lord  Maxwell 
>nade  his  escape  at  that  time,  but  was  tried  in  absence,  found 
ffuilty,  adjudged  to  suffer  death,  and  his  estates  to  be  confis¬ 
cated.  In  1612,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  but  was  so  hard 
pressed  on  the  Rorders,  that  he  was  about  to  embark  for 
^  weden,  when  he  was  dissuaded  from  the  project  by  hiskins- 
the  Earl  of  Caithness,  who  lured  him  to  Castle  Sin- 
^  air,  and  delivered  him  up  to  the  officers  of  justice.  Having 


attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  settle  his  differences  with  the 
family  of  Johnstone,  he  was  beheaded  at  Edinburgh  the 
18th  of  May,  1613.  Maxwell  seems  to  have  been  of  a 
turbulent  disposition,  and  not  generally  liked.  Rut  with 
regard  to  the  criminal  and  apparently  treacherous  act  for 
which  he  suffered,  it  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  when 
the  quarrel  arose  between  the  servants  of  Johnstone  and 
himself,  a  shot  was  fired  by  one  of  them,  immediately 
after  which  Johnstone  turned  and  galloped  towards  the 
combatants,  while  Sir  Robert  Maxwell  attempted  to  seize 
the  bridle  of  the  horse  which  Lord  IMaxwell  rode.  Now, 
assuming  for  a  moment  that  Maxwell  came  to  the  meet¬ 
ing  without  any  treacherous  intention,  were  not  these 
incidents  sufficient  to  alarm  him,  and  provoke  an  act  of  vio¬ 
lence — more  particularly,  as  he  knew  the  troops  sent  by 
the  Privy  Council  to  apprehend  him  were  then  in  the 
neighbourhood  ?  It  remains  to  enquire,  what  are  the 
grounds  for  supposing  that  he  c.ame  with  a  treacherous 
intention  to  the  meeting?  In  the  first  phace,  he  came 
armed  with  firearms,  while  his  rival  h.ad  only  his  sword  ; 
but  Johnstone  was  in  his  own  country,  and  at  peiice  with 
the  government,  while  IMaxwell  was  on  his  enemy’s 
lands,  and  a  proscribed  man.  There  had  been  no  pre¬ 
vious  stipulation  respecting  the  arms  to  be  carried  by  the 
parties.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  said  in  the  indictment 
that  the  two  bullets  were  poisoned.  Rut,  knowing  the 
character  of  these  instruments  at  that  period,  and  seeing 
that  no  proof  was  led  to  this  point,  we  can  only  look  on 
the  allegation  of  poisoning  as  one  of  the  embellishments 
in  which  public  prosecutors  then  so  freely  indulged. 
Lastly,  the  two  witnesses  who  depone  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  murder,  state  their  suspicions  that  it  oc¬ 
curred  in  consequence  of  a  preconcerted  arrangement  be¬ 
tween  Maxwell  and  his  servant.  Rut  suspicions  are  no 
proof ;  and  it  must  be  remembered,  that  one  of  these  wit¬ 
nesses  was  the  confidential  retainer  of  the  murdered  man  ; 
the  other  closely  connected  with  him,  and,  by  his  own 
account,  not  on  good  terms  with  Lord  Maxwell.  In  .ad¬ 
dition  to  so  in.any  circumstances,  tending  to  weaken  our 
belief  that  the  crime  was  aggravated  by  its  being  an  .act 
of  premeditated  tre.achery,  we  may  again  notice  Lord 
M.axweirs  solemn  and  dying  declaration. 

3d.  Patrick,  Earl  of  Orkney,  Avas  tried  in  August, 
1610,  for  a  long  tract  of  ojipressive  conduct  towards  the 
inhabitants  of  the  islands  from  which  he  took  his  title, 
rendering  him  amentible  to  the  law,  at  once  for  forcible 
conduct  towards  the  subject,  and  for  treason  towards  the 
sovereign.  'I’he  details  of  these  misdeeds  are  not  given 
by  Mr  Pitcairn  in  the  present  number,  as  they  willcmne 
more  fitly  under  the  trial  of  the  E.'irl’s  equally  criminal 
agents  ;  but  enough  appe.ars  from  what  is  given,  to  show 
th.at,  from  the  year  1590  till  1610,  he  had  usurped  the 
poAver  of  an  arbitrary  soA^ereign,  and  used  it  with  the 
wildest  and  most  barbarous  license.  Justice  .at  last  over¬ 
took  him,  and  he  Av.as  executed  at  the  mai*ket-cross  of 
Edinburgh,  in  February  1614. 

4th.  .John  Mure  of  Auchindrane,  and  his  son  James, 
h.ad  taken  .a  prominent  part  in  the  mixed  scenes  of  in¬ 
trigue  and  violence  AAdiich,  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century,  convulsed  Ayrshire.  They  Avere  the  principal 
instigators  of  Kennedy  of  Rargaiiic  in  his  attempt  to  raisi; 
himself  above  the  Earl  of  Cassilis.  Rut  it  is  with  their 
Pri  v.ate  crimes  that  we  hav'e  at  present  to  do  ;  and  this 
allusion  to  their  share  in  public  broils  is  only  with  a  view 
to  recall  to  the  reader’s  memory  the  violent  ch.ar.acter  of 
the  period  of  Scottish  history  Avhich  gave  the  tone  and 
temper  to  such  characters.  Old  Mure  had  conceived  a 
de.adly  hatred  against  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  of  (’ullayiie, 
Avhich  had,  however,  been  glossed  over  by  a  formal  re¬ 
concilement.  In  1597,  Sir  Thomas  sent  a  letter  to  the 
man  Avhom  he  now  believed  his  friend,  intimating  his 
intention  to  take  a  journey  to  Edinburgh,  and  appointing 
time  and  place  Avhere  Mure  might  meet  him  Avith  any  com¬ 
missions  he  desired  to  intrust  to  him.  Mure  sent  back 
the  boy  who  carried  the  letter,  with  strict  injunctions  to 
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say  he  had  not  found  him  ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  gave 
notice  of  Ciillayne's  motions  to  some  of  his  enemies,  who 
met  and  murdered  him  at  the  place  which  he  had  named 
in  his  letter.  Afraid  lest  his  accession  to  the  murder 
should  be  discovered  by  the  means  of  the  lad  Willijim 
Dalrymple,  who  had  brought  him  intelligence  of  Cul- 
layne’s  journey,  Mure  sent  him  out  of  the  way  ;  but  as  the 
boy  always  returned  back  upon  his  hands,  he  resolved  to 
take  a  more  effectual  mode  of  getting  rid  of  him.  Having 
communicated  his  intentions  to  his  son  James,  and  a  con¬ 
fidential  follower  of  the  name  of  llannatyne,  the  latter 
brought  the  youth,  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening  of  a 
day  in  September,  1607,  to  the  sands  of  Girvan,  where 
his  employers  were  waiting  for  him.  There  the  two 
Mures  murdered  him;  and  after  several  fruitless  attempts, 
with  the  assistance  of  Bannatyne,  to  dig  a  hole  in  the 
sand,  within  the  tide-mark,  for  the  purpose  of  inter¬ 
ring  the  body,  they  carried  it  as  far  as  they  could  into 
the  sea,  leaving  it  to  be  floated  out  by  the  ebb  tide.  The 
body  being  some  days  afterwards  cast  ashore,  suspicion 
attached  to  them  as  the  perpetrators.  Fearing  that  flight, 
which  they  found  necessary  in  their  circumstances,  would 
be  construed  into  a  confession  of  guilt,  they  attacked  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Kennedy  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ayr,  with  whom  they  had  some  feud,  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  plausible  reason  for  keeping  out  of  the  way. 
Shortly  afterwards,  the  elder  Mure  was  apprehended, 
whereupon  his  son  voluntarily  came  forward  ;  but  as 
there  were  no  pregnant  suspicions  against  him,  he  was  li¬ 
berated  on  bail.  At  the  time  appointed  for  his  examina¬ 
tion,  he  had  the  boldness  again  to  appear,  having,  in  the 
meantime,  persuaded  Bannatyne  to  abscond  to  Ireland. 
Having  contradicted  himself  in  the  course  of  his  examina¬ 
tion,  he  was,  by  the  King’s  orders,  put  to  the  torture, 
which  he  endured  with  the  utmost  resolution,  and  with¬ 
out  making  any  discovery.  The  popular  feeling  was  now 
excited  in  his  behalf,  and  many  of  the  nobility  were  ur¬ 
gent  for  his  liberation,  but  the  King  refused  to  comply. 
In  order  to  remove  all  evidence  against  them,  the  father 
and  son  employed  an  emissary  to  murder  Bannatyne  ;  and 
with  a  skilful  combination  of  crime,  they  instigated  a  per¬ 
son  at  enmity  with  their  new  agent  to  take  him  off  in 
turn.  But  Bannatyne  escaped  their  snares ;  and  irri¬ 
tated  on  the  one  hand  by  their  machinations  against  his 
life,  and  wearied  on  the  other  by  the  hot  search  after  him 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  surrendered  himself  and 
confessed  every  thing.  The  chain  of  evidence  being  now 
complete,  the  two  Mures  were  brought  to  trial  the  17th 
of  July,  1611,  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  be  be¬ 
headed. 

5th.  In  July,  1610,  a  band  of  pirates  were  tried  in 
Edinburgh  before  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  and  be¬ 
ing  found  guilty,  were  sentenced  to  be  hanged  within  the 
high-water  mark  at  Leith.  In  December  of  the  same 
year,  another  party  received  a  similar  sentence.  It  ap¬ 
pears,  from  the  proceedings  upon  the  two  trials,  that  the 
northern  coasts  of  Ireland,  the  Hebrides,  and  the  Orkney 
islands,  were  at  that  period  haunted  by  numerous  and 
daring  bands  of  pirates.  The  unsettled  state  of  the  coun¬ 
try  facilitate<l  their  lawless  trade  in  the  spoils  of  their 
nefarious  voyages. 

These  are  the  traits  of  Scottish  crime  brought  to  light 
by  the  most  important  trials  in  the  Sixth  Part  of  Mr 
Pitcairn’s  work.  The  numerous  documents  which  that 
gentleman  has  collected  for  their  illustration  give  us  a 
.trustworthy  and  graphic  picture  of  the  state  of  society  at 
the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  the 
Orkney  and  Western  Islands, — in  the  districts  along  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland,  from  the  Mull  of  Cantyre  north¬ 
wards, — and  in  the  district  comprehending  Dumfries¬ 
shire,  Galloway,  and  Ayrshire.  The  docuiments  con¬ 
nected  with  the  history  of  Clan  Gregor,  published  in  the 
preceding  Part,  show  how  matters  stood  along  the  High- 
and  line  ;  and  the  history  of  the  Laird  of  Restalrig,  as 
brought  out  in  the  papers  connected  with  the  Gowrie  Con-  | 


spiracy,  how  they  stood  on  the  eastern  l>order.  Since  that 
period,  the  frame  of  society  and  the  province  of  the  Court 
of  Justiciary  have  undergone  a  complete  change  ;  and  it 
se<»»^..s  to  us,  that  a  brief  contrasted  statement  of  the  past 
and  the  present  will  be  pregnant  with  instruction. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1 7th  century  the  arm  of  the 
law  was  impotent  as  soon  as  it  was  stretched  beyond  a 
narrow  circle  round  the  capital.  The  barons  were,  be¬ 
yond  its  limits,  effective  sovereigns,  despising  authority, 
and  making  war  upon  each  other.  When  the  turbulence 
of  any  one  of  them  becjime  excessive,  a  little  army  had 
to  be  dispatched  against  him.  The  lower  orders  were 
bred  amid  the  bloody  scenes  produced  by  the  rivalries  of 
their  chiefs,  and  destitute  of  all  education.  They  were 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  hereditary  sheriffs,  who 
would  have  looked  with  indignation  upon  the  interfe¬ 
rence  of  any  other  court.  Hence  it  arises  that  an  unduly 
gi*eat  proportion  of  the  crimes  which  come  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  are  committed  by 
the  nobility  and  small  gentry.  The  commons,  although 
no  longer  serfs,  were  held  as  little  better  in  the  eyes  of 
government.  Their  crimes,  unless  when  very  atrocious, 
were  left  to  provincial  jurisdictions.  It  was  to  the  mis¬ 
deeds  of  such  criminals,  as  by  their  power  and  connex¬ 
ions  threatened  the  stability  of  society,  that  the  Supreme 
Court  turned  its  attention. 

The  case  is,  now-a-days,  widely  different.  It  is  very 
rarely  that  we  see  a  member  of  the  higher  classes  do  any 
thing  that  brings  him  within  the  power  of  our  criminal 
laws.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  gentry  are  seldom  brought 
to  the  bar  ;  the  educated  class  even  of  farmers,  farm-ser¬ 
vants,  and  shopkeepers,  are  rarely  implicated  in  crime. 
The  mass  of  the  business  that  occupies  the  Su])reme 
Court,  consists  almost  exclusively  of  acts  of  stealing, 
housebreaking,  and  robbery,  or  of  violences  committed 
with  a  view  to  their  perpetration,  and  these  committed 
in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  by  individuals  of  that 
wretched  class,  to  whom  crime  serves  for  a  profession. 
Occasional  assaults  of  a  more  or  less  fatal  nature,  gene¬ 
rally  committed  by  uneducated  men,  and  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  liquor,  almost  exhaust  the  catalogue.  The 
Court  of  Justiciary  is  in  a  fair  way  of  sinking  into  a 
more  dignified  sort  of  Police  Court. 

How  has  this  change  been  brought  about  ? — By  the 
concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign,  by 
the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  and  by  the  firmer  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  executive.  The  higher  classes,  without 
any  encroachment  being  made  on  their  property  or  ex¬ 
ternal  show  of  superiority,  have  thus  been  as  effectually 
reduced  to  the  subjection  of  law  as  the  lower.  They 
are  no  longer  tempted  to  wild  projects  of  ambition, 
for  they  see  on  every  side  the  limits  beyond  which  they 
cannot  move  with  safety.  Their  desires  and  aims  have 
been  directed  to  new  objects — they  have  sought  to  occupy 
themselves  with  pursuits  which  do  not  lead  beyond  these 
bounds.  The  pursuits  of  taste  and  intellect  have  refined 
and  elevated  their  characters,  rendering  their  submission 
to  law  not  the  despairing  acquiescence  of  those  who  can 
do  no  better,  but  a  conformity  from  conviction  that  it  is 
beat.  This  joint  effect  of  an  energetic  police,  and  the 
diffusion  of  education,  has  struck  deeper  downwards  into 
society  than  could  well  be  imagined.  We  need  only  refer 
such  as  doubt  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  and  have^  no 
opportunity  of  verifying  it  from  their  own  observation, 
to  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder’s  History  of  the  Hoods  in 
Morayshire,  for  a  proof  of  the  wide  spread  of  a  high 
morjil  culture.  The  presence-of-mind,  resignation,  an 
self-devotion,  evidenced  by  our  northern  peasantry  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  are  the  fruits  of  having  their  refiectioir^ 
habitually  directed  to  the  duties  of  life,  and  to  the  alle¬ 
viations  of  its  calamities. 

Whence  come,  then,  the  incessant  complaints  we  hear 
of  the  wickedness  of  the  age?  How  do  we  account  or 
the  immense  body  of  crime  that  undeniably  exists  in  t  c 
country?  In  answering  the  latter  question  we  must  re- 
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fer  to  the  fact  already  adverted  to,  that  the  fjreat  mass 
of  malefactors  in  the  present  day  consists  of  those  whose 
only  profession  or  inheritaiice  is  crime.  "J'hat  this  class, 
which  has  hitherto  been  found  to  exist  in  every  organ¬ 
ized  community,  should  increase  in  number  with  the  tje- 
neral  density  of  population,  is  nowise  wonderful.  That 
it  should,  in  process  of  time,  grow  in  boldness  and  ex¬ 
pertness,  is  also  quite  natural.  But  the  more  a  country 
advances  in  the  well-ordering  of  its  police,  the  more  nar¬ 
rowly  will  this  class  be  watched,  and  the  more  will  its 
misdeeds  be  laid  open  to  the  day.  As  to  the  wickedness 
of  the  Jige,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  is 
only  those  ignorant  or  unobservant  persons  who  have  not 
noticed  the  higher  moral  tone  of  general  society  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  stricter  scrutiny  into  the  doings  of  cri¬ 
minals  on  the  other,  who  cry  out  that  crime  is  increasing. 
The  truth  is,  that  crime,  taking  every  thing  into  consi¬ 
deration,  is  decidedly  on  the  decrejise.  I/ike  the  dis¬ 
comfited  aborigines  of  a  country,  crime  is  now  taking 
refuge  in  her  last  inaccessible  fastnesses.  To  eradicate 
her  thence  is,  to  judge  from  the  history  of  the  past,  and 
from  the  composition  of  our  nature,  a  hopeless  task.  But 
it  is  necessary  that  she  be  kept  within  the  narrowest 
bounds,  and  constant  attention  given  to  diminish  her  fol¬ 
lowers  to  the  smallest  possible  number,  for  her  haunts  are 
the  abodes  of  a  pestilence,  ever  ready  to  spread  its  conta¬ 
gion  the  moment  the  laws  of  strict  quarantine  are  ne¬ 
glected. 


Sotifhcnnan.  By  John  Galt,  Esq.,  Author  of  Lawrie 
Todd,”  “  The  Annals  of  the  Parish,”  &c.  &c.  3  vols. 

London.  Colburn  and  Bentley.  1830. 

From  beginning  to  end,  this  is  a  piece  of  the  most  va¬ 
pid,  fuzzionless  stuff  that  ever  weakened  the  mind  of  a 
novel-reader.  We  have  never  entertained  a  very  high 
opinion  of  Mr  Galt’s  powers,  but  we  entertain  so  Iowan 
opinion  of  Southennan,  even  in  comparison  with  any 
of  its  author’s  former  productions,  that  we  are  almost  in¬ 
clined  to  doubt  the  fact  of  its  having  proceeded  from  his 
pen.  We  were  quite  prepared  to  find,  that  in  any  at¬ 
tempt  at  the  higher  kind  of  historical  novel,  Galt  would 
entirely  fail,  but  we  at  least  expected  to  see  thjit  failure 
‘relieved  occasionally  by  a  few  such  sketches  of  vulgar 
life  and  traits  of  broad  low  humour,  as  in  his  earlier 
works  were  considered  clever  enough  to  entitle  him  to  a 
certain  degree  of  reputation.  Even  in  this  forlorn  hope 
we  have  been  disappointed  ;  Southennan  is  a  mass  of 
sheer  insipidity, — a  profitless  succession  of  dull  and  taste¬ 
less  sentences,  without  incident,  without  spirit,  without 
passion,  without  vitality.  IIa<l  the  book  issued  from  the 
Minerva  press,  no  mortal  would  have  ever  thought  of 
noticing  it ;  and  had  it  been  published  anonymously,  it 
would  have  inevitably  been  set  down  as  the  maudlin 
drivel  of  some  feeble  sexagenarian,  or  the  rickety  bant- 
hng  of  some  trail  and  imprudent  spinster.  Do  not  let 
L  Galt  flatter  himself  with  the  idea  that  we  talk  thus 
strongly  from  any  prejudice  we  entertain  against  his 
Works;  we  are  as  disposed  to  judge  him  candidly  as 
any  other  author,  and  shall  be  delighted  to  praise  him 
w  en  he  appears  to  deserve  praise;  but  his  presumption 
in  attempting  to  palm  such  trash  as  this  upon  the  public, 

,  as  a  tale  illustrative  of  the  Court  and  Age  of  Mary,  Queen 
«  ^ots,  deserves  no  mercy,  and  shall  have  none. 

Ihe  very  slight  tenure  upon  which  the  existence  of 
IS  novel  depends, — the  piece  of  packthread  that  tacks 
aget  ei  the  different  chapters,  may  be  described  in  a  few 
^^r  s.  Southennan  is  a  young  laird  from  Ayrshire, 
^  o  comes  into  Edinburgh,  to  be  presented  at  court  on 
e  return  of  Mary  from  b  ranee,  to  assume  the  reins  of 
.^verninent  in  her  own  country.  He  there  falls  in  love 
^  itn  Adelaide,  the  daughter  of  an  outlawed  chief,  of  the 
name  of  Knockwhinnie ;  and  is  instrumental  in  obtain- 
er  father  s  pardon,  but  finds  that  Adelaide  has  al¬ 


ready  formed  an  attachment  for  Chatelard.  By  his  in¬ 
fatuated  conduct,  however,  Chatelard  at  length  subjects 
himself  to  the  punishment  of  death ;  and  time  having 
moderated  Adelaide’s  grief,  she  becomes  the  wife  of 
Southennan  on  the  very  evening  that  Rizzio  is  assassina¬ 
ted,  with  which  intimation  the  novel  (if  we  must  call  it 
so)  concludes. 

Our  readers  will  naturally  enough  wonder  how  these 
very  simple  materials  are  sjnin  out  into  three  volumes ; 
and  we  confess  we  doubt  whether  the  task  could  have 
been  accomplished  by  any  but  so  confirmed  a  votary  of 
l^eadetihall  Street  as  Mr  Galt  has,  in  this  instance, 
proved  himself  to  be.  The  great  secret,  it  appears,  for 
swelling  out  one’s  pages,  is  to  introduce  a  number  of  ser¬ 
vants  and  inferior  dramatis  personen,  and  whenever  you 
have  nothing  else  to  do,  to  scribble  out  long  dialogues  for 
them  to  speak,  which  can  be  introduced  ad  libitum.  It  is 
not  the  least  necessary  that  there  should  be  any  wit  in  these 
dialogues,  farther  than  the  wit  necessarily  arising  from  tho 
use  of  broad  Scotch  and  low  phraseology.  They  are  ex- 
pe(;ted  to  form  a  pleasing  relief  to  the  more  dignified  por¬ 
tion  of  the  narrative,  and  to  the  more  polished  sort  of 
conversation  attributed  to  the  principal  characters.  In¬ 
deed,  the  general  rule  of  a  Leadenhall  Street  novelist  is, 
that  whenever  incidents  fail,  conversation  will  do  in¬ 
stead.  But  even  this  is  not  the  chief  objection  to  South¬ 
ennan.  The  persons  whom  the  author  introduces  to  his 
reader,  both  high  and  low,  are  sketched  in  lines  so  indis¬ 
tinct  and  characterless,  that  not  the  slightest  interest  is 
excited  for  one  of  them.  And  not  only  is  this  the  case, 
but  so  far  as  the  book  gives  any  historical  impressions  at 
all,  they  are  for  the  most  part  deceptions,  and  false.  Nor 
has  any  attempt  been  made  to  represent  any  thing  the 
least  like  the  manners  of  the  period  at  which  the  story 
is  laid.  Were  a  few  names  and  dates  changed,  the  whole 
might  be  converted  into  a  story  of  the  year  1830,  instead 
of  1561.  The  Earl  of  Morton  himself  is  made  to  speak 
just  as  Lawrie  Todd  does,  or  any  of  the  worthies  in  the 
Annals  of  the  Parish ;  and  in  addition  to  this  gross  ana¬ 
chronism,  and  want  of  vraisemblancey  Galt  does  not 
seem  to  be  at  all  acquainted  with  the  best  historians  of 
the  age,  the  men  and  actions  of  which  he  affects  to  de¬ 
scribe.  lie  presents  us  with  only  ociuisional  glimpses  of 
Mary,  and  writes  the  most  hideous  twaddle  about  her 
that  can  possibly  be  conceived.  I'ake,  for  instance,  the 
following  : — “  One  day,  as  her  Majesty  was  descending 
the  stairs,  attended,  accidentally,  by  Rizzio  and  Chate- 
lard  on  her  right  and  left,  followed  by  Adelaide  and  the 
Lady  Mary  Livingstone,  she  slightly  stumbled.  ‘  Tl;e 
Italian  instantly  offered  his  arm,  but  she  took  hold  of  the 
Frenchman’s.  It  was  an  act  of  the  moment,  unpreme¬ 
ditated,  and  done  without  intentioned  favour  or  distinc¬ 
tion,  but  it  seemed  not  so  to  the  seething  spirit  of  Rizzio.” 
This  would  make  a  good  subject  for  a  caricature  ; — the 
Queen  going  down  stairs,  arm-in-arm  with  Chatelard 
in  the  most  cozy  manner  possible,  and  Rizzio’s  spirit 
“  seething”  behind  !  But  worse  even  than  his  portraitof 
Mary,  which  is  silly  and  trifling  to  a  degree,  is  our  au¬ 
thor’s  conception  of  both  Chatelard  and  Rizzio.  The 
former  he  represents  as  a  vain  heartless  coxcomb,  urged 
on  to  his  ruin  by  the  subtle  machinations  of  the  Italian, 
so  that,  when  his  fate  at  length  overtakes  him,  the  leader 
has  no  sympathy  for  it.  Besides,  Mr  Galt  does  not  seem 
to  know  that  Chatelard  committed  the  offence  of  obtru¬ 
ding  himself  into  the  Queen’s  bedroom  twice,  Mary  ha¬ 
ving  agreed  to  pardon  him  on  the  first  occasion,  and  that 
the  second  time  was  not  at  Holyrood,  but  at  Burntisland, 
where  the  Queen  slept,  on  her  way  to  St  Andrews. 
Neither  does  Mr  Galt  appear  to  be  aware  that  this  im¬ 
prudent  foreigner  was  tried  and  executed  at  St  Andrews, 
not  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh.  These  are  facts  so  no¬ 
torious,  that  ignorance  of  them  is  unpardonable,  and  per¬ 
version  of  them  no  less  so.  The  greater  part  of  the  third 
volume  is  occupied  with  the  manopuvriiig  ot  DarnleyamI 
others  against  Rizzio ;  but  no  individuality  is  given  to 
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Darnley  any  more  than  to  any  body  else,  and  the  ultimate 
cause  of  Rizzio's  assassination,  which  was  a  plot  got  up 
principally  by  the  banished  Lords,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Earl  of  Morton,  is  totally  misunderstood,  and  the 
most  wishy-washy  narrative  substituted  in  place  of  the 
simple  truths  of  history.  The  novel  possesses,  at  all 
events,  this  distinction,  that  there  is  not  a  single  person 
introduced  into  it  for  whom  the  reader  cares  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  one  farthing. 

We  had  intended  to  quote  several  passages  to  show  how 
vapid  the  whole  of  this  composition  is,  but  as  they  would 
not  afford  particularly  agreeable  reading,  and  would  need¬ 
lessly  encumber  our  columns,  we  abstain.  It  is  only  by 
condemning  oneself  to  go  through  the  whole  as  we  have 
done,  that  the  justice  of  our  remarks  can  be  fully  appre¬ 
ciated.  There  is  one  passage,  however,  which  we  find 
quoted  in  a  London  weekly  periodical,  which  we  have 
just  received,  as  a  specimen  of  the  exquisite  humour 
which  abounds  in  Southennan  ;  and  to  show  how  critics 
may  differ,  we  shall  quote  the  same  passage  as  a  specimen 
of  the  abortive  and  vulgar  attempts  at  pleasantry  with 
which  the  book  is  disfigured.  The  extract  describes  a  scene 
which  is  supposed  to  take  place  before  the  Lord  Provost 
of  Edinburgh  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary,  We  should 
like  to  know  whether  the  interlocutors  are  not  much 
more  like  some  of  the  bodies  one  would  expect  to  meet 
with  in  Mr  Galt’s  native  village  at  the  present  day, — 
bodies,  too,  whom  the  author  has  succeeded  in  making 
sufficiently  dull  and  inane : 

**  ‘  Nae  doubt  your  lordship  kens  that  the  first  thing  ye 
hae  to  do  in  the  precognition,  is  to  speer,  in  jrresentia  domU 
norum^  if  the  panel  has  a  person  stwodxngjudeeshy  T 

“  Johnnie,’  said  the  Provost,  looking  at  him  with  pro¬ 
per  magisterial  solemnity,  and  adding  with  a  dignified  in¬ 
fection  of  voice,  ‘  I  know  my  duty.’  And  turning  to  the 
prisoner,  he  said,  ‘  Hugh  Montgomerie  of  Auchenbrae, 
what  is  your  name  ?’ 

“  ‘  I  think,’  replied  the  delinquent,  ‘  your  lordship  has 
no  need  to  ask  that  question.’ 

‘  He  confesses  to  the  fact,’  said  the  Lord  Dean  of  Guild. 

^  Yes,*  observe<l  the  Provost ;  and,  looking  towards  the 
clerk,  dictated,  *  Hugh  Montgomerie  of  Auchenbrae,  being 
convened  before  us,  declares  that  he  is  Hugh  jVIontgomerie 
of  Auchenbrae.’ 

‘‘  ‘  I  beg  your  lordship’s  pardon,’  interposed  the  accused ; 

^  I  have  made  no  such  declaration.’ 

“  ‘  Hold  your  peace,’  exclaimed  one  of  the  bailies,  *  and 
don’t  interrupt  the  proce<lure.’ 

‘  Clerk,  have  you  written  down  what  I  told  you?’  said 
•the  Provost,  and  addressing  himself  to  the  prisoner,  enqui¬ 
red,  ‘  Hugh  Montgomerie  of  Auchenbrae,  have  you  not  been 
guilty  of  haimseecken  ?’ 

“  ‘  Oh  !’  cried  Johnnie  Gaff,  ‘  my  lord,  ye  hae  forgotten 
to  caution  the  panel  not  to  say  any  thing  to  hurt  himself ; 
for  it  is  laid  down  in  the  law,  that  every  man  is  bound  to 
be  innocent  for  his  own  sake,  until  he  be  found  guilty.* 

“  ‘  Clerk,*  said  one  of  the  counsellors  across  the  table,  ‘  is 
that  really  the  law?’ 

“  ‘  I  canna  s[>eak  positively,*  replied  the  clerk,  ‘  but  I 
rather  think  that  it  is  the  new  law  ;  at  least  I  ha’e  heard 
the  like  used  in  pleading  afore  the  Lords.’ 

“  ‘  Well,  but  we  must  stick  to  the  matter  in  hand,*  said 
the  Provost.  ‘  Clerk,  write  down  declares— —what  did 
ye  declare,  prisoner  ?’ 

“  ‘  Declare  ?— nothing,’  replied  Auchenbrae. 

‘  Don’t  be  contumacious,’  said  one  of  the  bailies,  ad- 
visinglv. 

‘‘  ‘  When  did  this  take  place  ?’  enquired  the  Provost. 

<  What  ?’  rejoinetl  the  prisoner. 

“  *  He’s  dure  indeed,’  said  the  bailie  who  first  observed 
his  ungainly  countenance. 

“  ‘  I’m  thinking,  my  lord,’  inter]>ose<l  Johnnie  Gaff,  ‘  that 
the  proceedings  quoties  toties,  should  hequam  primum  ;  that 
is,  as  soon  as  ])ossible.* 

“  ‘  Be  silent,  sir,*  stud  the  Provost.” 

We  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  determine  whether  they 
would  be  disposed  to  trust  more  in  the  opinions  of  those 
who  pick  out  such  passages  as  the  above  for  their  amuse¬ 
ment  and  edification,  and  as  proofs  of  the  excellence  of 
the  work  in  which  they  are  contained,  or  of  those  who 


hesitate  not  to  say,  that  a  whole  Pantheon  full  of  such 
writing  would  inspire  them  with  any  thing  rather  than 
respect  or  pleasure. 


Memoirs  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  From  the  French  ofM, 

Fauvelet  de  Bourrienne,  By  John  S.  Memes,  LL.  D. 
3  vols.  Vol.  I.  Being  Vol.  LVII.  of  Constable’s 
Miscellany.  Edinburgh.  1830. 

An  intense  degree  of  interest  attaches  itself  to  Bour- 
rienne’s  Memoirs  of  Bonaparte.  Bourrienne’s  intimate 
connexion  with  the  subject  of  his  narrative  for  a  period 
of  six-and-twenty  years,  during  a  considerable  part  of 
which  he  acted  as  Napoleon’s  private  and  confidential  se¬ 
cretary,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  presenting  us  with 
a  picture  of  the  public  and  private  life  of  that  wonderful 
man,  a  thousand  times  more  complete  and  satisfactory 
than  any  which  had  previously  appeared.  And  when  we 
consider,  that  besides  possessing  a  quick  perception,  a  ready 
pen,  and  a  vigorous  style,  Bourrienne  is,  moreover,  known 
to  be  an  honest  man,  and  that  every  thing  be  says  is  con¬ 
sequently  entitled  to  belief,  the  value  of  his  work  is  still 
more  enhanced.  The  original  French  edition  extends  to 
ten  volumes,  but  these  are  widely  printed,  and  in  large 
type ;  though  the  present  translation  will  not  exceed 
three  volumes,  it  will,  nevertheless,  comprise  the  whole. 
So  far  as  he  has  gone.  Dr  Memes  has  executed  bis  task 
with  great  ability  ;  his  version  possesses  the  highest  merit 
which  can  attach  itself  to  any  translation — that  of  appear¬ 
ing  to  be  an  original.  We  feel  confident  that  the  Pro¬ 
prietors  of  Constable’s  Miscellany  could  scarcely  have  fixed 
upon  any  work  more  likely  to  sustain  and  increase  the 
popularity  of  their  publication  than  that  now  before  us. 

Without  farther  preface,  we  proceed  to  make  a  few  ex¬ 
tracts  from  these  Memoirs  ;  but  our  difficulty  is  where  to 
begin,  for  every  chapter  teems  with  matter  of  deep  and 
general  interest.  With  all  the  vividness,  ainl  with  less 
of  the  partiality,  of  a  personal  narrative,  this  volume  brings 
us  down  from  the  commencement  of  Bonaparte’s  career 
to  the  year  1800,  when  he  reigned  in  the  Luxembourg, 
First  Consul  of  France.  On  the  Egyptian  expedition, 
Bourrienne  is  particularly  full  and  interesting.  Regard¬ 
ing  the  fatal  events  which  took  place  at  Jatfa,  he  writes 
more  explicitly  and  conclusively  than  any  author  who 
has  preceded  him.  We  extract  the  following  passage  : 

THE  MASSACRE  AT  JAFFA. 

‘‘  The  siege  of  Jaffa,  a  paltry  town,  dignified  as  the  an¬ 
cient  Joppa,  commenced  on  the  4th,  and  terminated  by  as¬ 
sault  and  pillage  on  the  6th,  of  March.  The  carnage  was 
horrible.  Bonaparte  sent  his  aides-de-camp  Beauharnois 
and  Croiser  to  appease,  as  far  as  possible,  the  fury  of  tike 
soldiery ;  to  examine  what  passed,  and  report.  Tliey  learned 
that  a  numerous  detachment  of  the  garrison  had  retired 
into  a  strong  position,  where  large  buildings  or  caravanserai 
surrounded  a  court-yard.  This  court  they  entered,  dis¬ 
playing  the  scarfs  which  marked  their  rank.  The  Alba¬ 
nians  and  Arnauts,  composing  nearly  the  entire  of  these  re¬ 
fugees,  cried  out  from  the  windows  that  they  wished  to 
surrender,  on  condition  their  lives  were  spared;  if  not, 
threatening  to  fire  upon  the  officers,  and  to  defend  them¬ 
selves  to  the  last  extremity.  The  young  men  conceived  they 
ought,  and  had  power,  to  acce^le  to  the  demand,  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  sentence  of  death  pronounced  against  the  garri¬ 
son  of  every  place  taken  by  assault.  I  was  walking  with 
General  Bonaparte  before  his  tent,  when  these  prisoners, 
in  two  columns,  amounting  to  about  four  thousand,  were 
marched  into  the  camp.  When  he  beheld  the  mass  of  men 
arrive,  and  before  seeing  the  aides-de-camp,  he  turned  to 
me  with  an  expression  of  consternation,  ‘  hat  would 
they  have  me  do  Avith  these?  have  I  provisions  to  feed 
them?  ships  to  transport  them  either  to  Egypt  or  h ranee, 
how  the  devil  could  they  jday  me  this  trick?’  Ihe  two 
aides-de-camp,  on  their  arrival  ami  explanations,  received 
the  strongest  reprimamls  ;  to  their  defence,  that  they  were 
alone  amid  numerous  enemies,  and  that  he  had  recommend¬ 
ed  them  to  appease  the  slaughter,  ‘  Yes,’ replied  the  General 
in  the  sternest  tone, without  doubt,  the  slaughter  ol  wo- 
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men  children^  old  men,  the  |»eaceable  inhabitants ;  but  not 
farmed  scddiers ;  you  ou^^ht  to  have  braved  death,  and  not 
brought  these  to  me:  what  would  you  have  me  to  do  with 

*  o  But  the  evil  was  done — four  thousand  men  were  there 
...their  fate  must  be  determined.  The  ]»risoners  were  made 
to  sit  down,  huddled  together  before  the  tents,  their  hands 
being  bound  behind  them.  A  gloomy  rage  was  depicted  in 
every  linefunent;  they  received  a  little  biscuit  and  some  bread, 
deducted  from  the  already  scanty  provisions  of  the  army. 
A  council  was  held  in  the  General’s  tent,  which,  after  long 
deliberation,  broke  up  without  coming  to  any  resolution. 
The  day  fvdlowing,  arrived,  in  the  evening,  the  reports  of 
the  generals  of  division;  these  contained  only  complaints 
on  the  insufficiency  of  provisions,  and  the  discontent  of  the 
soldiers,  who  murmured  because  of  their  rations  being  de¬ 
voured  by  enemies  withdrawn  from  their  just  vengeance. 
All  these  reports  were  alarming,  especially  those  of  Genend 
Bon;  they  even  induced  the  fear  of  a  revolt.  Again  the 
council  assembled,  to  which  were  summoned  all  the  generals 
of  division.  The  measures  here  discussed  for  hours,  with 
a  sincere  desire  of  adopting  and  executing  that  which  might 
save  these  unfortunate  captives,  were  the  following  :  — 

‘‘  Should  they  be  sent  to  Egypt  ?  and  have  we  tlie  means 
of  transportation ?  In  this  cast?  it  would  be  necessary  to 
give  them  a  numerous  escort,  and  our  little  army  would  be 
too  weak  in  a  hostile  country.  Besides,  how  feed  both  pri-. 
soners  and  escort,  when  we  could  give  them  no  provisions 
on  setting  out,  over  a  tract  alrciidy  exhausted  of  resources 
by  our  passage?  If  it  is  proposed  to  send  them  by  sea, 
where  are  the  ships?  With  every  telescope  turned  niton 
the  ocean  we  could  discern  not  one  friendly  sail.  Bonaparte, 

I  affirm,  would  have  regarde<l  this  as  a  real  favour  of  for^ 
tuiie.  It  was  this  hope — I  have  pleasure  in  saying  so— 
this  thought  alone,  that  enabled  him  to  brave,  for  three 
days,  the  murmurs  of  his  army.  But  we  ever  hoped  in 
vain  for  distant  succour  ;  it  never  came. 

“Shall  these  prisoners  then  be  liberated?  They  will, 
in  this  event,  either  set  out  directly  for  Acre,  to  reinforce 
the  Pacha,  or,  throwing  themselves  into  the  mountainous 
tract  of  Naplouse,  harass  our  rear  and  right  dank,  and  the 
destruction  of  our  own  men  will  be  the  price  of  the  life 
which  we  have  spared.  If  this  be  deemed  incredible,  ask 
the  question  of  our  own  experience — what  is  the  life  of  a 
Christian  dog  in  the  estimation  of  a  Turk?  Ingratitude 
will  here  become  with  them  an  act  of  religion. 

“  Shall  we  then  disarm  and  incorporate  these  men  among 
our  own  troops?  Here  occurred,  in  all  its  force,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  provisions.  Afterwards  occurred  the  danger  of 
such  cximpanions  in  an  enemy’s  country.  What  was  to  be 
done  with  .them  in  the  event  of  a  conliict  before  Acre?  or 
how  dispose  of  them  beneath  the  walls  of  that  city  ?  The 
difficulties  of  provisioning  and  of  guarding  them  increased 
more  and  more. 

“  The  third  day  arrived,  yet  no  means,  so  desired,  of  safety, 
presented  for  these  unhaiipy  men.  Tlie  murmurs  of  the 
camp  augmented,->the  evil  went  on  increasing,— remedy 
appeared  impossible,— danger  was  real  and  pressing.  On 
the  10th  of  March,  the  order,  ‘  that  they  should  be  shot,’ 
was  issued  and  executed.  There  was  no  separation  of  the 
Egyptians,  as  has  been  siiid — there  were  none. 

“  Many  of  these  miserable  beings,  composing  the  smaller 
^luiun,  which,  amounting  to  about  tifteen  hundred,  was 
drawn  upon  the  beach,  at  some  distance  from  the  main 
bwy,  while  the  butchery  was  going  on,  escaped  by  swim¬ 
ming  to  some  reefs  out  of  gun-shot.  On  perceiving  this, 
our  men  laid  down  their  muskets  on  the  sand,  and,  employ¬ 
ing  the  signs  of  reconciliation  and  of  amity  which  they  had 
horned  in  Egypt,  invited  the  return  of  their  victims.  They 
did  return;  but,  as  they  came  within  reach,  they  found 
^^*d  perished  amid  the  waters.  I  limit  myself  to 
nose  details  of  this  horrible  necessity,  of  which  I  was  an 
cy^witnesw.  The  atrocious  scene  makes  me  yet  shudder 
when  I  think  ol  it,  as  when  it  passed  before  me  :  much  ra- 
er  would  I  forget,  if  possible,  than  describe.  All  that 
can  be  imagined  of  fearful,  in  this  day  of  blood,  would  fall 
8  101  tot  the  reality.  I  have  reported  the  truth — the  whole 
n*  assisted  at  all  the  debates— at  all  the  conferences — 

all  the  deliberations.  I  had,  of  course,  no  deliberative 
'^^5  but  I  owe  it  to  verity  to  declare,  that,  had  I  pos- 
^^ted  a  right  ot  voting,  my  vote  for  death  would  have  been 
rmative.  The  result  of  the  deliberations,  and  the  cir- 
^^umstiuices  ot  our  army,  would  have  constrained  me  to  this 
^niion.  \V  ar  unfortunately  olfers  instances  by  no  means 
which  an  immutable  law  id' all  times,  and  common 
nattous,  has  decreed,  that  private  interests  shall  be 


sacriticed  to  one  paramount  public  good,  and  humtanity  it¬ 
self  be  forgotten.  It  is  for  posterity  to  judge  whether  such 
was  the  terrible  jMisition  of  Bonaparte.  I,  on  rny  part, 
have  an  intimate  conviction  of  the  fact;  moreover,  it  was 
by  the  advice  of  the  council  of  officers,  w^se  opinion  finally 
became  unanimous,  that  the  matter  was  decided.  I  owe  it 
also  to  truth  to  state,  that  he  yielded  only  at  the  last  ex¬ 
tremity,  and  was,  perhaps,  one  of  those  who  witnessed  the 
massacre  with  the  greatest  sorrow.” 

It  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  comment  on  the  above. 
Having  marched  on  to  the  siege  of  Acre,  where  Bona¬ 
parte  was  for  the  first  time  discomfited,  the  miseries  at¬ 
tending  his  retreat,  when  obliged  to  retrace  liis  former 
steps,  are  powerfully  painted  ; 

THE  RETREAT  FROM  SYRL\. 

“  The  troops  quitted  Acre  on  the  20th  of  May,  wlicn 
Bonaparte  issued  a  proclamation,  which  insults  ti‘uth  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  We  took  our  departure  at  night,  in 
order  to  Jivoid  a  sortie  from  the  besieged,  and  to  place  tho 
army,  having  three  leagues  of  fiat  to  traverse,  beyond  range 
of  the  English  gun-boats  and  vessels  of  war,  in  the  bay  of 
Mount  Carmel.  The  removal  of  the  wounded  and  sick 
had  commenced  two  days  before.  'J'hus  terminated  this 
disiistroiis  expedition.  But  a  fearful  journey  was  yet  before 
us.  Some  of  the  wounded  were  carried  in  litters,  and  the 
rest  on  camels  and  mules.  A  devouring  thirst ;  the  total 
want  of  water  ;  an  excessive  heat ;  a  fatiguing  march  among 
scorching  sand  hills,  demoralized  the  men;  a  most  cruel 
selfishness,  the  most  unfeeling  inditferenev,  took  place  of 
every  generous  or  humane  sentiment.  I  have  seen  thrown 
from  the  litters  officers  with  amputated  limbs,  whose  trans¬ 
port  had  been  c»rd(?red,  and  who  had  themselves  given  money 
as  a  recomi>ense  for  the  fatigue.  I  have  beheld,  abandoned 
among  the  wheat  fields,  soldiers  who  had  lost  their  limbs, 
wounded  and  ]>lague  patients,  or  those  supposed  to  be  such. 
Our  march  was  lit  up  by  torches,  kindled  for  the  purpose 
of  setting  on  fire  towns,  villages,  hamlets,  and  the  rich  crops 
with  wliich  the  earth  was  covered.  The  whole  country 
was  in  fiames.  It  seemed  as  if  we  sought  a  solace  in  this 
extent  of  mischief  for  our  own  revei*ses  and  sufferings.  We 
were  surround<*d  only  by  the  dying,  by  plunderers,  by  in¬ 
cendiaries.  Wretched  beings,  at  the  point  of  death,  thrown 
by  the  way-side,  continued  to  call  with  feeble  voice,  ‘  1 
have  not  the  plague ;  I  am  but  wounded  ;*  and,  to  convince 
those  that  passetl,  they  might  be  seen  tearing  open  their 
real  wounds,  or  infiicting  new  ones.  Nobody  believed  them. 
It  was  the  interest  of  all  not  to  believe.  Comrades  Avould 
say,  ‘  He  is  done  for  now  :  his  march  is  over  ;*  then  pass 
on,  look  to  themselves,  and  feel  satisfied.  The  sun  in  all  his 
splendour,  under  that  beautiful  sky,  was  obscured  by  the 
smoke  of  continual  confingration.  We  had  the  sea  on  our 
right ;  on  our  left,  and  behind  us,  lay  the  desert  which  we 
made ;  before  were  the  sufferings  and  privations  that  await? 
ed  us.  Such  was  our  real  position. 

“  We  reiiched  Tentoura  on  the  20th.  The  heat  had  been 
suffocating,  and  universal  discouragement  prevailed.  Our 
loss  among  the  wounded  and  sick  had  already  been  consi¬ 
derable,  since  leaving  Acre.  This  truly  afilicting  state  of 
an  army,  denominated  the  triumphant^  made  upon  the  com- 
inander-in-chief  an  impression  such  as  could  not  possibly 
fail  to  be  produced.  Scarcely  had  we  halted,  when  he  call¬ 
ed  me,  and  hastily  dictated  an  order  for  every  one  to  march 
on  foot,  and  that  all  horses,  mules,  and  c<Tmels,  should  be 
given  up  for  the  transport  of  the  sick  and  wounded  who  yet 
survived.  ‘  Carry  that  to  Berth ier.*  The  order  was  in¬ 
stantly  issued.  Scarcely  had  I  returned,  when  Vigogne, 
equerry  to  the  commander-in-chief,  entered  the  tent,  hat  in 
hand.  ‘  General,  what  horse  do  you  reserve  for  youi*self  ?* 
Ill  the  first  ebullition  of  indignation  excited  by  this  ques¬ 
tion,  ho  indicted  a  violent  blow  with  a  whip  upon  the  per¬ 
son  of  the  equerry,  then  added,  in  a  voice  of  terrific  expres¬ 
sion,  ‘  Let  every  soul  be  on  foot,  scoundrel  !  I  the  fii*st— 
Heard  you  not  the  order? — Begone !’  ” 

It  WcTs  on  arriving  again  at  Jaffa  that  a  deed  was  per¬ 
petrated  still  more  terrible  than  the  previous  massacre, 
concerning  which  Bourrienne  gives  the  following  pain¬ 
fully  distinct  account : 

THE  POISONING  OF  THE  SICK  AT  JAFFA. 

“  We  n?tiirned  to  .Jaffa  on  the  21tli  May,  and  remained 
there  till  the  29th.  This  city,  but  lately  tiie  scene  ol  a  ter¬ 
rible  necessity,  was  once  more  to  lNdiol<i  the  siime  necessity 
.of  commmidiii^  dvath.  Here  have  1  a  rigorous  duty  to  fulfil ; 
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1  shall  fulfil  it,  and  will  declare  what  1  know— what  I  saw. 
Some  tents  were  erected  on  a  little  eminence  near  the  gar¬ 
dens  which  surround  Jaffaon  the  east.  The  order  was  secretly 
given  to  blowup  the  fortifications,  and,  on  the  27th,  upon  the 
signal  appointed,  we  suddenly  beheld  the  town  uncovered. 
An  hour  afterwards,  the  General,  attended  by  Berliner,  with 
several  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  the  ordinary  staff,  en¬ 
tered  his  tent.  I  accompanied  him.  A  long  and  melancholy 
deliberation  ensueil  respecting  the  probable  fate  of  those  incu¬ 
rably  sick  of  the  plague,  and  their  term  of  life.  After  the 
most  conscientious  discussion,  it  was  decided  to  anticipate, 
by  a  potion,  an  inevitable  death,  which  must  take  place  a 
few  hours  later,  but^nder  circumstances  more  grievous 
and  painful. 

“  Jionaparte  rapidly  traversed  the  fallen  ramparts  of  the 
little  city,  and  entered  the  hospital.  There  were  here  some 
with  amputations,  some  woiindefl,  many  soldiers  afflicted 
with  ophthalmia,  uttering  lamentable  cries,  and  the  plague 
patients.  The  beds  of  the  last  were  to  the  right,  on  enter¬ 
ing  the  firet  ward.  I  w.alked  by  the  General’s  side.  I 
affirm  never  having  seen  him  touch  a  single  infected  patient. 
And  why  should  he  have  touched  them  ?  they  were  in  the 
last  stage  of  the  malady.  No  one  spoke  a  word.  Bona¬ 
parte  knew  well  that  he  had  no  safeguard  against  infection, 
and  that  to  expose  himself  needlessly  was  to  expose  his 
army,  who  had  no  hope  save  in  him.  He  traversed  the 
wards  quickly,  switching  the  yellow  top  of  his  boot  with 
the  whip  which  he  carried  in  his  hand.  While  moving  ra¬ 
pidly  along,  he  repeated  these  words, — ‘  The  fortifications 
are  destroyed  ;  Fortune  has  been  against  me  at  Acre :  I 
must  return  to  Egypt,  in  order  to  preserve  it  from  the  ene¬ 
mies  that  are  coming;  The  Turks  will  be  here  in  a  few 
hours.  Eet  all  who  feel  themselves  able,  rise  and  come  with 
us ;  they  shall  be  transported  in  litters  and  on  horseback.* 
There  were  barely  sixty  plague  patients.  Whatever  has 
been  said  of  numbers  above  this,  is  exaggeration.  Their 
total  silence,  their  cjunplete  exhaustion,  or  universal  lan¬ 
guor,  announced  their  approaching  end.  To  carry  them 
iiut  in  that  state,  was  evidently  to  inoculate  the  army  with 
the  pestilence.  All  the  various  theories  and  accounts  of  this 
event,  of  which  I  am  by  no  means  ignorant,  are  fabrications 
or  fables.  The  fact  ought  to  be  frankly  avowed,  proving, 
at  the  same  time,  its  indispensable,  though  painful  neces¬ 
sity.  For  my  part,  1  declare  what  I  believed  then  to  be 
triKN— what  1  believe  now  to  be  true.  I  cannot  say  that  I 
saw  the  p^ition  administered  ;  I  should  tell  an  untruth.  I 
am  unable,  therefore,  to  name  any  person,  without  hazard¬ 
ing  something  incorrect.  But  I  know  quite  positively  that 
such  determination  was  taken — and  ought  to  have  been 
taken — after  deliberating.  That  the  order,  in  consequence 
of  this  determination,  was  given,  and  that  the  plague  pa¬ 
tients  died,  are  facts  which  1  guarantee  for  the  discovery  of 
the  truth.  How  !  is  that  which  formed  the  whole  subject 
of  conversation  at  head- quarters,  on  the  morrow  after  our 
departure  from  Jaffa,  as  a  thing  not  to  be  doubted  ;  that  of 
which  we  spoke  as  a  lamentable  necessity  ;  that  which  was 
spread  throughout  the  whole  army  by  public  report;  that 
which  men  regarded  as  a  fact,  the  details  only  requiring  ex- 
]danntion  ; — is  that  become  an  atrocious  invention  to  ruin 
the  fame  of  a  hero  ?  Napolecm’s  own  statement  from  St 
Helena  is  in  the  main  coiTect,  except  as  res|)ects  the  num¬ 
ber,  which  signifies  nothing.  If  it  was  right  in  the  case  of 
the  seven  or  eight,  which  he  acknowledged  did  ret^eive  the 
opiate,  the  act  was  equally  justifiable  in  the  case  of  sixty,  to 
whom  I  believe  it  was  administered,  and  for  whom  I  know 
It  to  have  been  ordered.  If  wrong,  the  crime  was  the  same 
In  either  case.  His  reasoning  on  its  propriety,  necessity, 
and  even  humanity,  is  but  a  repetition  of  that  which  every 
one,  and  he  among  the  rest,  employed  and  admitted  twenty 
years  before  at  Jaffa.” 

The  splendid  romance  of  Bonaparte’s  subsequent  ca¬ 
reer, — his  secret  departure  from  the  army  in  Egypt,  his 
▼oj'age  across  the  Mediterranean,  his  narrow  escapes,  his 
triumphant  landing  in  France,  his  rapid  journey  to  Paris, 
the  tumults  and  military  revolution  of  the  ISthand  19th 
Brumaire,  his  complete  success,  and  rapid  ascent  to  almost 
absolute  power,  are  all  described  with  the  graphic  power 
which  none  but  an  eye-witness  can  impart  to  his  narra¬ 
tive.  We  can  afford  room  for  only  one  other  extract,  but 
it  is  one  which  few  of  our  readers  will  pass  over  without 
perusing  : 

Bonaparte’s  personal  habits  and  dispositions. 

**  The  ablest  puiuters  and  sculptors  have  laboured  to  fix 


upon  the  canvass,  or  to  call  forth  from  the  marble,  the  fea- 
tures  of  that  extraordinary  man.  The  greater  number  of 
those  skilful  artists  whose  talents  honour  France,  have 
happily  seized  the  type  of  his  countenance;  yet  may  we 
say,  that  there  is  not  in  existence  a  per frot  resemblance.  It 
is  not  granted  even  to  genius,  to  triumpb  over  an  im]M)8si. 
bility.  The  noble  contour  of  the  head,  the  expanded  front 
the  pale  and  elongated  visage,  and  the  meditative  cast  of’ 
the  countenance,  might  be  represented;  but  the  mobilitvof 

his  glance  was  beyond  the  dominion  of  imitation _ that 

glance  which  obeyed  volition  with  therapidity  of  lightnitig. 
In  the  same  minute,  there  might  be  rejid  in  his  quick  and 
piercing  eye,  an  expression,  now  sweet,  now  stern,  now 
terrible,  and  antm  caressing.  It  might  be  said,  that  every 
thought  which  agitated  his  soul,  moulded  an  appropriate 
physiognomy. 

“  Bonaparte  had  finely  formed  hands,  and  highly  esti¬ 
mated  this  beauty.  He  likewise  took  particular  care  of 
them  ;  and  often,  while  conversing,  regarding  them  with 
complacency.  He  had  also  pretensions  to  fine  teeth ;  but 
these  claims  appeared  to  me  less  justly  founded.  When  be 
walked,  whether  alone  or  in  company,  in  a  room  or  in  his 
gardens,  he  stooped  a  little  in  his  gait,  with  hands  crossed 
behind  his  back.  Frequently,  he  made  an  involuntary 
movement  of  the  right  shoulder,  by  slightly  elevating  it ;  at 
the  s«ime  time,  a  motion  in  the  moutli  from  left  to  right, 
was  observable.  If  one  had  not  known  that  this  was  only 
a  habit,  these  motions  might  have  been  mistaken  for  sjnis- 
modic  affections.  They,  in  reality,  indicated  deep  cogita¬ 
tion, — a  sort  of  condensing  of  the  spirit,  while  it  cherished 
lofty  thoughts.  Often,  after  these  walks,  he  drew  up,  or 
dictated  to  me,  the  most  important  papers.  It  seemed  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  tire  him,  not  merely  on  horseback,  and 
with  the  army,  but  in  his  ordinary  exercise;  tor  sometimes 
he  walked  during  five  or  six  hours  in  succession,  without 
being  sensible  of  the  exertion.  He  had  a  habit,  too,  in 
these  walks,  when  accompanied  by  any  one  whom  he  treated 
familiarly,  of  passing  his  arm  through  his  companion’s, 
and  thus  supporting  himself. 

“  Bonaparte  used  frequently  to  say  to  me, — ‘  You  see, 
Bourrienne,  how  temperate  and  spare  I  am.  Well,  I  can¬ 
not  divest  myself  of  the  apprehension,  that  forty  years 
hence,  I  shall  be  a  great  ejiter,  and  become  very  corpulent. 
I  foresee  that  my  constitution  will  undergo  a  change ;  and 
notwithstanding  I  take  sufficient  exercise.  But  what  would 
you  ?  It  is  a  presentiment,  and  will  certainly  be  realized.* 
This  idea  troubled  him  much.  As  nothing  then  permitted 
me  to  participate  in  them,  I  never  failed  to  argue  against 
these  fears  as  groundless.  But  he  would  not  listen  to  me; 
and,  during  the  whole  time  of  my  residence  in  his  service, 
this  presentiment  haunted  him  continually.  It  was  but 
too  well  founded. 

“  For  the  bath  he  had  an  absolute  passion,  and  mistook 
this  partiality  for  a  necessity  of  life.  He  remained  habitu¬ 
ally  two  hours  in  the  water.  During  this  time,  I  read  to 
him  extracts  from  the  journals  or  some  new  pamphlets  ; 
for  he  desired  to  hear  all,  know  all,  and  see  all  lor  himsell* 
While  in  the  bath,  he  kept  continually  turning  the  warm 
water  valve,  raising  the  temj)erature  to  such  a  pitch,  that 
we  found  ourselves  enveloped  in  an  atmosphere  ot  vapour 
so  dense  as  to  prevent  my  seeing  sufficiently  to  read.  Wo 
were  then  forced  to  open  the  door. 

“  I  never  knew  Bonaparte  to  be  but  extremely  temper¬ 
ate,  and  an  enemy  to  all  excess.  He  was  aware  of  the  ab¬ 
surd  stories  circulated  concerning  him  ;  and  they  some¬ 
times  put  him  out  of  humour.  How  often  has  it  been  re¬ 
peated,  that  he  was  subject  to  attacks  of  epilepsy  !  During 
the  space  of  more  than  eleven  years,  I  never  sawanysym]^ 
tom  which  resembled  in  the  very  least  that  malady.  ^  He 
was  very  healthy,  and  of  an  excellent  constitution.  But  if,  on 
the  one  hand,  his  enemies  have  thought  to  degrade  him,  by 
describing  him  as  subject  to  a  grievous  periodical  infirmity, 
his  flatterers,  apparently  figuring  to  themselves  sleep  as  in** 
compatible  with  greatness,  have  not  less  belied  truth,  m 
speaking  of  his  imaginary  watchings.  Bonaparte  made 
others  wake,  but  he  himself  slept,  and  slept  soundly. 
desired  that  I  should  call  him  every  morning  at  seven.  I 
was,  therefore,  always  the  first  who  entere<l  his  bedrooin ; 
but,  pretty  often,  on  attempting  to  rouse  him,  he  would 
say,  his  eyes  still  shut — ‘  Do,  Bourrienne,  I  lieseech  you, 
let  me  sleep  a  moment  longer.’  When  there  hapjieiiwl  to 
be  nothing  very  pressing,  1  did  not  return  again  till  eigh  . 
In  general,  he  slept  seven  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  be¬ 
sides  dozing  a  little  in  the  afternoon.  ^  .  . 

“  Among  the  private  instructions  delivered  me  in  wi  iting, 
there  was  one  very  singular  on  this  jK>int;  ‘  During  t  e 
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Vht  ’  said  the  rule,  ‘  you  will  enter  my  room  as  seldom  as 
^*lsil)le«  Never  awake  me  when  you  have  good  news  to 
inouiice.  With  good  news  nothing  presses.  But,  if  the 
matter  concerns  had  news,  rouse  me  immediately  ;  for  then 
there  is  not  an  instant  to  be  lost.*  This  was  good  calcula¬ 
tion  *  and  Bonaparte  often  found  his  advantage  therein. 

'  «  As  soon  as  he  had  risen,  his  valet  de  chambre  shaved 
him  and  dressed  his  hair.  While  these  operations  were 
oing  forward,  I  read  the  journals  aloud,  commencing  al¬ 
ways  with  the  Moniteur.  He  gave  no  attention  save  to  the 
English  and  German  newspapers.  ‘  Pass,  pass,*  he  would 
8ay*to  me,  on  reading  the  French  journals;  ‘  I  know  all 
that  is  there.  They  say  only  what  1  wish.’  I  have  often 
been  much  astonished  that  his  valet  did  not  cut  him  during 
these  readings  ;  for,  on  hearing  anything  remarkable,  he 
turned  suddenly  t<»wards  my  side.  When  his  toilet  was 
completed,  and  that,  too,  with  great  care — for  he  dressed 
with  scrupulous  neatness — we  descended  together  to  the 
study.  There  he  signed  the  answers  to  important  petitions, 
of  which  the  analysis  had  been  made  by  myself  the  prece¬ 
ding  evening.  On  levees  especially,  and  public  days,  he 
was  very  punctual  in  these  signatures,  because  I  took  care 
to  put  him  in  mind,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  petitioners 
would  be  in  the  apartments,  or  would  present  themselves 
on  his  passing  to  the  parade  ground.  In  order  to  spare  him 
this  annoyance,  I  informed  them  in  advance,  what  was  the 
decision  of  the  first  consul.  Afterwai  ds,  he  read  the  open 
letters,  which  I  placed  in  order  upon  bistable,  classing  them 
according  to  their  importance,  and  to  which  he  charged  me 
with  replying  in  his  name.  Sometimes,  indeed,  though 
rarely,  he  wrote  answers  himself.  Thus  passed  the  time 
till  ten,  when  breakfast  was  announced  by  the  steward  of 
the  household,  while  at  the  Luxembourg,  in  these  terms, — 
‘The  General’s  table  is  served.’  On  adjourning  to  the 
.breakfast- room,  we  found  a  repast  of  extreme  frugality. 
Almost  every  morning,  at  this  meal,  he  ate  chickens,  done 
with  oil  and  onions,  then  named,  I  believe,  Voulet  a  la 
Provengale,  but  since,  perpetuated  in  the  ciirds  of  our  re¬ 
staurateurs  under  the  more  ambitious  designation  of  Pou/et 
d  Marengo.  He  drank  very  little  wine.  What  he  did 
take,  was  always  Bourdeauxor  Burgundy,  and  the  latter  in 
preference.  After  breakfast,  as  aiter  dinner,  he  had  a  cup 
of  strong  coffee.  This  beverage  I  never  saw  him  take  be¬ 
tween  repasts  ;  and  I  know  not  to  what  source  to  attribute 
the  report,  that  Bonaparte  had  a  perfect  passion  for  c(»ffee. 
Tliis  supposition  ought  to  belong  to  those  who  pretend  that 
he  never  slept  during  the  night.  The  one  hypothesis  re¬ 
quires  to  be  sup[H)rted  by  the  other.  When  he  did  work 
later  than  usual,  it  was  never  coffee  he  ordered,  but  choco¬ 
late,  of  which  he  made  me  take  a  cup  with  him  ;  but  this 
happened  oidy  when  our  labours  were  prolonged  to  two  or 
three  in  the  morning. 

“  What  has  been  said  respecting  Bonaparte’s  immoderate 
use  of  snuff,  is  not  less  opposed  to  truth  than  his  liking  for 
coffee.  Certainly  he  had  early  begun  to  show  a  partiality 
this  way.  He  used,  however,  but  a  small  quantity,  always 
in  a  box,  of  which  he  had  a  great  many;  for  this"  was  one 
of  his  fancies;  and  if  he  resembled  in  any  thing  the  great 
Frederick,  it  was  not  in  converting  the  pO(;ket  of  his  vest 
into  a  snuff  canister ;  for  1  have  already  said,  he  carried 
neatness  in  dress  to  a  degree  of  fastidiousness.” 

^^e  w'ere  about  to  conclude  this  notice  with  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  our  anxiety  for  the  speedy  continuation  of  Dr 
Memes’s  labours,  when  we  accidentally  laid  our  hands 
npon  Phillips’s  eloquent  appreciation  of  Napoleon’s  cha¬ 
racter  ;  and  as  many  of  our  readers  may  not  previously 
ave  met  with  it,  we  willingly  take  this  opportunity  of 
giving  it  a  place  here  : 


„  p.  ^historical  character  of  BONAPARTE. 

^  dead  ! — We  may  now  pause  before  that  splendid 
p  odigy,  which  towered  amongst  us  like  some  ancient  ruiOj 
ose  trown  teiTified  the  glance  its  magnificence  attracted. 

peculiar,  he  sat  upon  the  throne,  a 
^cptred  hermit,  wnipt  in  the  solitude  of  his  awful  origin 
•  ™Hid>  bold,  independent,  and  decisive;  a  will, 
HI  its  dictates ;  an  energy  that  distances  expedi- 
conscience  pliable  to  every  touch  of  interest, 
outline  of  this  extraordinary  character  ;  th( 
perhaps,  that  in  the  annals  of  this 
the  rose,  or  reigned,  or  fell.  Flung  into  life  ir 

^  lust  of  a  revolution  that  quickened  every  energy  o 
^  acknowledged  no  sujierior,  he  commenced  his 
^  i^irth,  and  a  scholar  by  charity  ;— 

iM)  irieiid  but  his  sword,  -  and  no  fortune  but  hi; 


talents,  he  rushed  into  the  lists  where  rank,  and  wealth, 
and  genius,  had  arrayed  themselves;  competition  fled  from 
him,  .as  from  the  glance  of  destiny.  He  knew  no  motive 
but  interest — he  acknowledged  no  criterion  but  success- 
lie  worshipped  no  God  but  ambition,  and  with  an  Eastern 
devotion,  he  knelt  at  the  shrine  of  his  idolatry.  Subsidiary 
to  this,  there  was  no  creed  that  he  did  not  profess,  there 
was  no  opinion  that  he  did  not  promulgate ;  in  the  hope  of 
a  dynasty,  he  u}>held  the  crescent;  for  the  sake  of  a  divorce, 
he  i)owed  before  the  cross ;  the  orphan  of  St  Louis,  he  be¬ 
came  the  adopted  child  of  the  republic;  and  with  a  p.arri- 
cidal  ingratitude,  on  the  ruins  both  of  the  throne  and  tl\e 
tribune,  he  reared  the  tower  of  his  despotism  :  a  professed 
Catholic,  he  imprisoned  the  Pope ;  a  pretended  patriot, 
he  impoverished  the  country  ;  and  in  the  name  of  Brutus, 
he  grasped  without  remorse,  and  wore  without  shame,  the 
diadem  of  the  Crnsars  ! 

“  Through  this  pantomime  of  his  policy,  fortune  played 
the  clown  to  his  caprices.  At  his  touch,  crowns  crumbled, 
beggars  reigned,  systems  vanished  ;  the  wildest  theories  took 
the  colour  of  his  whim,  and  all  that  was  venerable  and  all 
that  was  novel  changed  place  with  the  rapidity  of  a  ilrama. 
Even  afipareiit  defeat  assumed  the  oyierations  of  victor y, -2- 
his  flight  from  Egypt  confirmed  his  destiny;  ruin  itself 
only  elevated  him  to  empire. 

“  But,  if  his  fortune  was  great,  his  genius  was  transcend¬ 
ent  ;  decision  flashed  upon  his  councils ;  and  it  was  the 
same  to  ilecide  and  to  perform.  To  inferior  intellects,  his 
comhinations  apjieared  utterly  impossible,  his])lans  perfectly 
impracticable ;  but  in  his  hands  simplicity  marked  their 
developement,  and  success  vindicated  their  adoption.  His 
person  partook  of  the  character  of  his  mind — if  the  oim3 
never  yielded  in  the  cabinet,  the  other  never  bent  in  the 
field.  Nature  had  no  obstacles  that  he  did  not  surmount— 
space  no  opposition  that  he  did  not  spurn ;  and,  whether 
amid  Alpine  rocks,  Arabian  sands,  or  Polar  snows,  he 
seemed  jiroof  against  peril,  and  endowed  with  ubiquity  ! 
The  whole  continent  of  P^urope  ti’embled  at  beholding  the 
audacity  of  his  designs,  and  the  miracle  of  their  execution. 
Si!ej)ticism  bowed  to  the  prodigies  of  his  performances-7- 
roinance  assumed  the  air  of  history  ;  nor  was  there  aught 
too  increilible  for  belief,  when  the  world  saw  a  subaltern  of 
(airsica  waving  his  flag  over  her  most  ancient  ca[utals.  All 
the  visions  of  antiquity  became  commonplaces  in  his  con¬ 
templation  ;  kings  were  his  people ;  n.ations  were  his  out- 
jiosts ;  and  he  disposed  of  courts,  and  crowns,  and  cmnps, 
and  cliurches,  and  cabinets,  as  if  they  were  the  titular  dig¬ 
nitaries  of  the  chess-board  1 

“  Amid  all  these  ch.anges,  he  stood  as  immutable  as  ada¬ 
mant.  It  mattered  little  whether  in  the  field  or  the  drawing¬ 
room, — with  the  mob,  or  at  the  levee, — bearing  the  Jacobin 
bonnet  or  the  iron  crown, — banishing  a  Braganza,  or  es¬ 
pousing  a  Lorraine, — dictating  peace  on  a  r.aft  to  the  Czar 
of  Russia,  or  contemplating  a  defeat  at  the  Gallows  of 
Leipzic — he  was  still  the  same  military  despot. 

“  Cradled  in  the  c-iimp,  he  was,  to  the  last  hour,  the  dar¬ 
ling  of  the  army.  Of  all  his  soldiers,  not  one  forsook  hii^ 
till  affection  was  useless;  and  their  first  stipulation  was  fqr 
the  safety  of  their  favourite.  They  knew  well,  if  he  was 
lavish  of  them,  he  was  prodigal  of  himself;  and  that,  if  He 
ex])osed  them  to  peril,  he  repaid  them  with  plunder.  For 
the  soldier  he  subdued  every  people, — to  the  peojde  he  made 
even  pride  ]iay  tribute.  The  victorious  veteran  glittered 
with  his  gains,  and  the  capital,  gorgeous  with  the  spoils  of 
art,  became  the  miniature  metropolis  of  the  universe.  In 
this  wonderful  combination,  his  affectation  of  literature 
must  not  be  omitted.  The  gaoler  of  the  press,  he  affected 
the  patronage  (d*  letters ;  the  proscribe!*  of  books,  he  en¬ 
couraged  philosophy;  the  persecutor  of  authors,  and  the 
murderer  of  ]»rinters,  he  yet  pretended  to  the  protection  of 
learning  !  The  assassin  of  Palin,  the  silencer  of  De  Stael, 
and  the  denouncer  of  Kotzebue — he  w'as  the  friend  of 
David,  the  benefactor  of  De  Lille,  and  sent  his  academic 
prize  to  the  philosojdier  of  England.* 

“  Such  a  medley  of  contradictions,  and  at  the  same  time 
such  an  individual  consistency,  were  never  united  in  the 
same  character ; — a  llovalist,  a  Republican,  and  an  Em¬ 
peror  ;  a  Alahornetan,  Catholic,  and  a  patron  of  the  Syna¬ 
gogue  ;  a  Subaltern  and  a  Sovereign  ;  a  traitor  and  a  ty¬ 
rant ;  a  Christian  and  an  Infidel— he  was,  through  all  his 
vicissitudes,  the  same  stem,  potent,  inflexible  original— the 
same  mysterious,  incomprehensible  self ;  the  man  without  a 
model,  and  without  a  shadow. 


♦“  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  had  the  first  prize  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  transmitted  to  him.'* 
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“  His  faH,  like  his  life,  baffled  all  8])ecu1atioM.  In  short, 
his  whole  history  was  like  a  dream  to  the  world,  and  no 
man  can  tell  how  or  why  he  was  awakened  from  the  reverie. 
Snell  is  a  faint  and  feeble  pietureof  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the 
tirst,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  last,  Emperor  ot  the  French. 
That  he  has  done  much  evil  there  is  little  doubt ;  that  he 
has  been  the  origin  of  much  good  there  is  just  as  little. 
'I'hrough  his  means,  intentional  or  not,  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  France,  have  arisen  to  the  blessings  of  a  free  constitu¬ 
tion.  Superstition  has  found  her  grave  in  the  ruins  of  the 
Inquisition  ;  and  the  feudal  system,  with  its  whole  train  of 
tyrannic  satellites,  has  lied  for  ever.  Kings  may  learn  from 
him  that  their  safest  study,  as  well  as  their  noblest,  is  the 
•  interest  of  the  people ;  the  people  are  taught  by  him  that 
there  is  no  despotism  so  stupendous  against  which  they 
liave  no  resourite ;  and  to  those  who  would  rise  upon  the 
ruins  of  both,  he  is  a  living  lesson  that  if  ambition  C4ui 
raise  them  from  the  lowest  station,  it  can  also  prostrate 
•them  from  the  highest.” 


An  Essay  on  the  Creation  of  the  Universe ;  and  Evidence 

of  the  Existence  of  God.  By  Charles  Doyne  Sillery. 

Edinburgh.  Waugh  and  Innes.  12mo.  Pp.  138. 

This  is  the  effusion  of  an  amiable  and  enthusiastic 
mind  ;  and  without  being  very  profound  or  scientific, 
contains  an  ingenious  view  of  some  of  the  wonderful  dis¬ 
coveries  of  astronomy,  and  a  glowingly-written  abstract 
of  the  most  ap]»roved  evidences  of  the  existence  of  a  Su¬ 
preme  Being,  drawn  from  the  light  of  nature.  Mr  Sillery 
'  lias  read  a  good  deal  upon  the  subject,  and  all  that  he  has 
read  has  taken  a  strong  hold  of  his  imagination,  which 
.  with  him  is  the  predominant  power.  But  he  must  not 
allow  his  fancy  to  carry  him  so  far  as  to  lead  him  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  has  himself  made  any  advances  in  astronomi¬ 
cal  science.  We  do  not  find  that  he  states  any  thing  which 

•  has  not  been  stated  before  ;  and  we  should  have  been  as 
well  pleased  had  he  thrown  his  essay  more  into  the  shape 
of  a  synoptical  view  of  the  opinions  of  others,  instead  of 
claiming  for  himself  any  distinct  status  in  the  department 

,,of  natural  philosophy.  Notwithstanding  the  stupendous 
accounts  of  his  juvenile  labours  which  he  gives  in  the 

•  “  Introduction,”  Mr  Sillery  may  rest  assured  that  he  has 
as  yet  but  picked  up  a  few  shells  on  the  sea-shore  of 

'science.  We  counsel  him,  therefore,  to  humility  in  all 
his  speculations  and  o])inions.  We  beg  also  to  state  to 
him,  with  the  utmost  friendliness  of  disposition,  that  we 
think  he  makes  too  great  a  parade  of  holiness  in  the  essay 
before  us.  It  is  a  subject  certainly  calculated  to  inspire 
the  most  reverential  feelings,  but  these  should  be  indicated 
rather  than  dwelt  on, — they  should  be  reserved  for  the 
aolitude  of  one’s  own  closet,  and  not  trumpeted  in  holiday 
suit  before  the  world.  There  was,  in  particular,  no  oc¬ 
casion  for  concluding  with  a  solemn  but  exclusively  per¬ 
sonal  prayer,  which  Mr  Sillery  might  have  breathed  in 
silence  and  alone,  but  certainly  should  not  have  published 
for  the  edification  of  his  friends  and  mankind  at  large. 
Nor  are  we  aware  of  any  particular  crisis  in  the  moral 
or  religious  world  which  made  it  imperative  on  Mr  Sil¬ 
lery  to  favour  us  with  the  following  curious  statement 
illustrative  of  his  own  poetical  idiosyncrasy  : — “  In  the 
drawing-room,  when  I  saw  the  prismatic  light  beaming 
from  the  crystal  chandeliers,  I  thought  of  Newton’s  glo- 
I'ious  discovery,  and  the  tears  unconsciously  gushed  from 
my  eyes.,"  We  un<iuestionably  think,  that  if  chandeliers 
produce  so  agitating  an  effect  on  Mr  Sillery,  he  ought  to 
refuse  entering  any  drawing-room  in  which  they  are  to  be 
found. 

.  Seriously,  however,  "we  do  not  mean,  by  pointing  out 
these  eccentricities  and  errors,  to  join  with  the  heartless 
«Tew,  whose  paltry  minds  can  perceive  only  the  imper¬ 
fections,  whilst  they  have  no  sympathy  for  the  merits,  of 
a  young  aspirant  in  the  path  of  genius.  Mr  Sillery  has 
a  mind  in  many  respects  above  the  common  run.  Let 
him  proceed  in  its  cultivation  diligently^  dignifiedly,  mo¬ 
destly,  and  quietly.  He  will  thus  avoid  many  petty  an¬ 
noyances,  and  will  at  least  give  himself  a  chance  of  one 


day  approaching  that  point  to  which  his  ardent  and  ho¬ 
nourable  wishes  tend. 

The  following  passage  from  the  Essay  on  the  Creation 
contains  some  poetical  and  happily-expressed  thoughts: 

“  I’he  material  part  of  man,  though  ‘  fearfully  and  won¬ 
derfully  made,’  is  a  mere  atom  when  held  in  comparison 
with  his  immortal,  boundless,  fathomless  soul.  In  the 
mind  of  man  is  not  only  a  new  and  ever-changing  creation 

— a  paradise  of  imagination — an  eternal  world  of  fancy _ an 

endless  chain  of  thought,  but  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
all  the  mountains,  forests,  rivers,  and  oceans  therein.  Far 
greater  !  all  the  visible  suns  and  systems  of  worlds  have 
room  to  roll  at  large — more  than  room  ;  they  occupv  but  a 
small  i>a]  t  of  the  soul  !  In  the  mind  of  man,  there  is  a 
heaven — a  hell — a  universe  without  limits — endless  as  eter¬ 
nity — boundless  as  infinity — for  ever  increasing— for  evpi* 
expanding  its  infinitude  over  new  creations;  even  in  this 
mortal  state,  wdien  it  is  fettered  down  to  the  clay.  IMy 
God  !  what  must  it  be  when  life  no  longer  entombs  it  in 
this  house  of  dust?  What  must  it  be  when  it  soars  into 
the  w'ide  heavens,  and  expands  in  bliss,  and  boundless  bea¬ 
titude?  when  it  spreads  itself  over  all  the  space — the  uni¬ 
verse  which  the  telescope  can  discover — spreads  itself  in 
light,  and  love,  and  music,  and  glory,  and  sublimity  ;  with 

creation  below  it,— eternity  before  it, — infinity  around  it, _ 

and  the  ever-loving  God  above  it !  Surely,  then,  the  poet 
hath  rightly  said,  ‘  An  honest  man’s  the  noblest  work  of 
God  !*  F^urther,  I  have  long  been  of  opinion,  that  death  is 
I  the  true  birth  of  man.  As  the  bird  is  not  born  till  the  egg 
[  is  broken,  so  the  soul  is  not  born  till  it  bui  sts  from  its  tene¬ 
ment  of  clay.  At  the  birth  of  the  body,  and  while  it 
‘  lives,  and  moves,  and  has  its  being,’  the  soul  is  in  a  state  of 
formation.  ‘  Life,’  says  the  poet,  ‘  is  a  dream  ;’ — we  behold 
all  things  indistinctly, — we  see  through  ‘  a  glass  darkly,’ — 
all  around  is  imperfection,  for  we  are  imperfect  ourselves. 
The  butterfly  sporting  in  the  golden  light  of  day  was  once 
Ru  egg,  then  a  worm,  then  a  chrysalis,  and  now  a  butterfly. 
Deatli  destroys  the  chrysalis  that  enshrines  the  immortal 
soul  ;  it  is  then  only  born — bursts  into  eternity,  and  beholds 
all  things  around  distinctly,  and  as  they  really  exist.  This 
life,  then,  1  call  the  birth  of  the  body — death  the  birth  of  the 
soul!" 

Though  we  know  that  advice  is  irksome  to  young  au¬ 
thors,  it  is  nevertheless  wholesome,  so  w'e  shall  conclude 
wdth  a  little  more  of  it  to  Mr  Sillery.  Do  not  let  him 
be  too  anxious  to  be  continually  before  the  public.  He 
has  }>lenty  of  time  to  spare ;  and  reading  upon  an  en¬ 
larged  and  systematic  scale  w’ill  be  to  him  at  present  a 
great  deal  more  useful  than  much  writing.  A  lake  soon 
runs  dry  unless  it  be  fed  ;  and  without  a  continual  ac¬ 
cession  of  knowledge,  the  most  intellectual  mind  speedily 
loses  any  influence  in  society. 


The  Family  Library,  No,  XIV.  Lives  of  British  Phy¬ 
sicians,  London.  John  Murray.  1830. 

There  is  always  both  instruction  and  pleasure  to  be 
derived  from  well- written  biography.  Historians  may 
record  the  great  events  that  characterise  the  progress  of 
nations,  and  may  occasionally  pourtray  in  vivid  colours 
the  characters  of  illustrious  heroes,  statesmen,  and  philo¬ 
sophers,  but  it  remains  for  the  biirgrapher  to  direct  our 
attention  beyond  the  mere  arena  of  their  brilliant  achieve¬ 
ments  ;  to  divest  the  warrior  of  his  armour,  the  states¬ 
man  of  his  robes,  the  philosopher  of  his  scholastic  dignity, 
and  introduce  us  to  each  under  the  most  ordinary  and 
familiar  circumstances  of  daily  life.  By  this  means  only 
is  it  possible  to  analyse  faithfully  the  elements  of  human 
character,  and  unravel  the  secret  feelings  of  the  heart. 

But  to  render  the  biography  of  any  man  interesting,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  scenes  of  his  life  should  have  been 
sufficiently  diversified  to  awaken  the  curiosity,  and  sus¬ 
tain  the  attention,  of  those  w’ho  listen  to  its  narration. 
The  stream  that  glides  quietly  along,  never  disturbed  by 
more  than  a  summer  breeze,  does  not  possess  halt  the 
heart-stirring  interest  of  an  ocean,  that  is  now  cradled  m 
sunbeams,  and  now  rent  by  the  terrors  of  the  tempest. 
So  likewise,  to  render  the  history  of  any  human  lifi?  at- 
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tractive,  it  must  l»e  varied  by  incidents  sufficiently  re¬ 
markable  to  distinguish  it  from  the  dull,  commonplace, 
monotonous  mode  of  existence,  which  thousands  pursue, 
creeping  drone-like  from  their  cradle  to  their  graves.  To 
inform  us  that  a  man  was  born  of  respectable  parents,  in 
a  certain  town  or  village  ;  that  he  was  educated  and  dis- 
tintruished  himself  at  college;  that  he  succeeded  in  his  pro  ¬ 
fessional  career,  and  was  esteemed  by  contemporary  men 
of  science  and  erudition  ;  that  he  died  a  good  Christian, 
and  deeply  lamented,  is  to  record  nothing  that  entitles 
him  to  the  attention  of  the  biographer.  Such  individuals. 
Heaven  be  thanked  !  are  as  numerous  as  summer-bees, 
and  there  is  not  a  respectable  parish  sexton  in  any  part 
of  Great  Britain,  who  will  not  point  out,  in  the  humblest 
village  churchyard,  a  dozen  tombstones  raised  in  the 
space  of  a  month,  to  the  memory  of  such  exemplary  and 
once  beloved  characters. 

-  The  conductors  of  the  “  Family  Library”  have  hither¬ 
to  acted  prudently  in  selecting  for  this  popular  work  the 
biography  of  such  men  as  Bonaparte,  Alexander  the 
Great,  Columbus,  Nelson,  and  the  British  Painters, 
Sculptors,  and  Architects  ;  but  we  question  much  the 
policy  of  devoting  a  volume  to  the  lives  of  eminent  Phy¬ 
sicians.  It  is  obvious,  from  the  very  nature  of  his  avo¬ 
cations,  that  a  physician  is  restricted  to  a  very  limited 
sphere  of  action.  lie  may  have  received  a  university 
education,  and  be  an  accomplished  scholar  ;  he  may  have 
reformed  abuses  iii  his  profession,  and  published  medical 
works  of  infinite  merit ; — he  may  have  attained  the  very 
zenith  of  popularity,  and  enjoyed  the  highest  court  pa¬ 
tronage  ; — but  all  this  will  constitute  only  a  meagre  bio¬ 
graphical  outline.  His  most  successful  prolessional  ef¬ 
forts,  from  their  very  nature,  can  seldom  or  never  be  bla¬ 
zoned  before  the  public.  He  may  have  traced  with  ad¬ 
mirable  skill  the  diagnostic  symptoms  of  disease  ;  be  may 
have  repeatedly  relieved,  with  almost  magic  art,  the  an¬ 
guish  of  human  sufi’erings,  and  may  have  rescued  many 
an  unhappy  patient  from  the  brink  of  the  grave.  But  the 
nature  and  extent  of  siieh  benefits  not  being  professionally 
understood,  cannot  be  generally  appreciated,  and  ho  has, 
therefore,  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  to  devote  Ins  abi¬ 
lities  to  avocations  which  cannot  fairly  be  detailed,  and 
ti)  which  no  adequate  justice  can  be  rendered  in  bis  bio¬ 
graphy.  It  is  certainly  desirable  that  memoirs  should 
exist  of  such  men  as  Boerhaave,  Van  Swieten,  Haller, 
Harvey,  Cullen,  &c. ;  but  they  possess  almost  an  exclusive 
claim  on  the  attention  of  medical  men  ;  nor  do  we  think 
that  a  volume  containing  a  series  of  such  lives  is  likely  to 
excite  much  popular  interest. 

Hie  Number  of  the  “  Family  Library”  now  before 
Us,  contains  the  lives  of  Linacre,  Cains,  Harvey,  Browne, 
Sydenham,  UadclilFe,  jVIead,  Huxain,  Pringle,  Fother- 
gill,  Heberden,  Cullen,  Hunter,  Wj  irren,  Baillie,  Jenner, 
Parry,  and  Gooch  ; — names  that  have  long  since  been 
consecrated  on  the  shrine  of  3Icdical  Literature.  Linacre, 
who  enjoyed  the  friendsbi{i  of  Krasmus,  Melaiicthoii, 
Latimer,  and  Sir  Thomas  IMure,  commenced  life  under 
the  auspicious  patronage  of  Lorenzo  de  jMedici,  and  con- 
lerred  an  iiiwaluable  service  on  medicine  by  pr(»jecting, 
‘ind  subsequently  becoming  the  founder  of,  the  College 
ul  Physicians  in  London.  Tiie  meetings  of  this  distin¬ 
guished  association  were,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  first 
hi*hl  at  his  bouse,  in  Knights  Rider's  Street,  which  he 
i*c<tueathed  to  the  College  at  his  death.  John  Kaye  or 
better  known  by  his  Latinized  name  of  C'aius, 
•’succeeded  Linacre,  and  was  distinguished  by  the  honour  ; 
ul  being  Court  Physician  during  the  successive  reigns  of 
^‘Iward  VI.,  Queen  Mary,  and  Queen  Elizabeth.  He 
levised,  corrected,  and  translated  many  of  Galen's  works  ; 
^ud,  among  otlier  curious  productions,  was  the  author  of 
'J  ^oluine,  enlitleil  “  A  Boke  or  Counseill  against  the 
isease  coininonly  called  the  Sweate,  or  Sweatyng  Sick- 
uesse,  ma<!e  hv  .lohn  ('aius,  Doctoiir  in  IMivsicke. 
^*’y  necessary  for  every  ]»ersonnp,  and  iniicli  rerjuisite 
he  hud  ill  t!ie  huiidcs  of  ul  fortes  for  their  better  In¬ 


struction,  preparacion,  and  defence  against  the  souddeiri 
comyng  and  fearful  assaulting  of  the  same  disease.”  To 
render  the  importance  of  this  strange  “  Boke  or  Coun- 
seill”  more  intelligible,  we  may  inform  our  readers,  that 
this  singular  disease  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the 
army  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  upon  his  landing  at 
Milford  Haven,  in  1485,  and  spread  to  London,  where 
it  raged  from  the  beginning  of  August  to  the  end  of 
October.  In  consequence  of  its  fatal  effects,  the  corona¬ 
tion  of  Henry  VII.,  the  victor  in  the  battle  of  Bosworth 
Field,  was  deferred  until  it  had  subsided.  It  appeared 
again  in  England  in  1458,  and  afterwards  in  1517,  when 
its  ravages  proved  fatal  to  many  of  the  nobility.  It 
again  broke  out  in  1548,  when  many  of  the  courtiers 
died  of  it,  and  the  life  of  Henry  VI  1 1,  was  endangered 
by  an  attack  of  it.  About  that  period  it  also  infected 
the  Netherlands  and  Germany ;  and  its  last  appearance 
in  England  was  in  1551,  when,  in  Westminster  alone, 
it  proved  fatal  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  victims  in  a 
day.  An  interesting  account  of  this  disease,  treated  of 
in  the  work  of  Caius,  is  given  in  the  volume  before  us. 

The  life  of  the  illustrious  Harvey,  which  follows  that 
of  Caius,  is  well  written,  and  cannot  fail  to  prove  inte¬ 
resting  even  to  non-professional  readers.  Yet,  after  all, 
these  are  but  meagre  records  of  men  of  genius.  If  w'e 
might  be  allowed  to  assume  the  style  of  dramatic  critics, 
without  encroaching  on  the  territories  of  our  formidable 
Old  Cerberus,  w’e  should  say  that  their  lives  exhibit  a 
sad  want  jdoty  and  a  melancholy  deficiency  of  all  inte¬ 
resting  incidents.  Accordingly,  to  supply  this  want  of 
materiel,  the  author  has  been  under  the  necessity  of 
“  filming  the  missing  part,”  by  introducing  digressions, 
which  otherwise  might  have  been  dispensed  with.  Thus, 
in  the  life  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  w'e  are  presented  with 
an  account  of  his  “  Rditf  io  Altdtci,'''  and  extracts  from  his 

inquiries  into  vuhjar  and  common  Errors d'  books  which, 
we  apprehend,  are  familiar  to  every  university  student. 
In  the  life  of  Sydenham,  which  follow's,  we  find  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  plague, — interesting  enough  certainly, 
could  we  forget  having  trembled  over  all  its  horrors  in 
the  very  earliest  days  of  our  boyhood.  But  this,  as  wo 
have  shown,  is  iu  a  great  measure  to  he  attributed  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject  to  which  this  volume  is  devoted. 
At  the  same  time  we  hesitate  not  to  aver,  that  many 
persons,  who  like  to  take  “  a  peep  into  the  secrets  of  the 
prison-house,”  and  are  interested  in  ascertaining  the 
principal  characteristics  of  eminent  physicians,  will  find 
much  to  amuse  and  instruct  them  iu  this  Nuuiber  of  the 
“  Family  I  ibrary,” — in  corroboration  of  wdiich  remark 
we  shall  subjoin  a  few  detached  extracts. 

LITERARY  CHARACTER  OF  DR  MEAD. 

“  In  some  respects  the  position  of  Dr  IVIead  in  society 
resembled  that  wliich  Sir  Joseph  Banks  so  long  occujfied  to 
the  honour  of  his  country.  lie  possessed,  in  an  extreme, 
degree,  the  taste  for  colleirting;  but  his  books,  his  statues, 
bis  medals,  w'ere  not  at  all  confined  to  ornament  a  secluded 
apartment,  or  to  amuse  only  bis  own  leisure;  the  bumble 
student,  the  unrecoinmeiided  foreigner,  the  poor  enquirer,, 
derived  almost  as  much  enjoyment  from  these  uiibuiied 
treasures,  as  their  ingenious  owner.  In  bis  sjiacious  man¬ 
sion  ill  Great  Ormond  Street,  he  had  built  a  gallery  wliicli 
only  bis  ojmlence  and  taste  could  have  filled.  Tlie  printed 
catalogue  of  liis  library  contains (>69*^  sejiarate  numbers  ;  tlie- 
most  rare  and  ancient  works  were  t<»  be  fouml  thei'e;  Orien¬ 
tal,  Greek,  and  laitiii  manuscripts,  formed  no  inconsiderable 
jiart.  His  collection  of  statues,  coins,  gems,  prints,  and 
drawings,  will  probably  remain  for  ever  uiirivalksl  amongst 
private  amateurs.  His  pictures  alone  were  sold  at  bis  death 
lor  ijJIOO.  He  constantly  kept  in  his  pay  several  scliolars 
and  artists,  wdio  laboured  at  bis  expense  i’or  the  benefit  of 
the  fniblic.  His  correspondence  extendeil  to  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  literati  of  Europe.  The  King  of  Naples  sent  to  re¬ 
quest  of  him  a  coinj)!et»‘  ctdlectioii  of  liis  treatises,  and  in 
return  gave  him  the  great  work  wliicb  be  was  then  en¬ 
couraging,  oii  the  Anti([uifies  of  1  liu’cnlaiieinn,  a  coiiipli- 
inciit  not  the  less  flattering  from  an  accomj)aii}  ing  invitation 
to  Mead  to  visit  him  at  bis  palace,  l^pc  was  a  rca<ly 
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tbt  his  table,  and  tl^  poet  wasalways  sure  to.be  regaled  with 
bis  favourite  dish  of  swcet^bredds,  .Politics  formed  no  bar 
of  separation.  Mead  was  a  zealous  Whig ;  but  the  celebrated 
hysicians  Garth,  Arbuthnot,  and  Friend,  wtTe  not  the  less 
is  intimate  associates  beiiause  they  were  Tories.” 

i  ■  .  i  *  f 

HABITS  OF  DOCTOR  BAILLIE. 

He  was  in  the  habit  during  many  years  of  devoting 
sixteen  hours  of  each  day  to  business;  he  often  paid  visits  to 
his  patients  until  a  late  hour  at  night.  His  [diysieal  frame 
was  not  80  strong  as  his  reKolutlon,\'ind  the  sword  began  to 
wear  out  the  sheiith.  An  irritability  of  mind  sometimes 
involuntarily  contended  against  his  natural  kindness  of 
heart.  He  frequently  came  to  his  own  table  after  a  day  of 
fatigue,  and  held  up  his  hands  to  the  family  rir<’le,  eager  to 
welcome  liim  home,  saying,  ‘  Don’t  speiik  to  me,*  and  then 
]»resently  after  drank  a  glass  of  wine,  and  when  the  transi¬ 
tory  cloud  had  cleiired  away  from  his  brow,  with  a  smile  of 
affection  he  would  look  around  and  exclaim,  ‘  You  may 
speak  to  me  now.  *  ” 

Dll  PARRY  AN  AGRICULTURIST. 

;  As  a  lover  of  agricultural  objects,  he  was  rewarded  by 
the  distinctions  of  injiiiy  societies,  and  cultivated  as  a  friend 
or  a  correspondent  by  men  of  all  mnks,  the  most  eminent 
for  their  practical  or  theoretical  acquaintance  with  the  di¬ 
versified  subjects  jof  natural  ami  moral  economy.  In  the 
years  1786-7,  he  became  possessor  of  a  farm  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Bath,  and  within  a  walk  of  his  town  residence. 
It  was  impossible  for  a  mind  constituted  as  his,  to  pursue 
the  routine,  and  to  witness  the  effects,  of  agricultural  ope¬ 
rations,’ without  attending,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  which  regulate  the  science,  and  which  should  direct 
the  practice^  Hence  every  walk  to  his  farm,  intendtHl  as  a 
means  of  occasional  relaxation  from  sevei*e  professional  du¬ 
ties,  gave  occasion  to  some  interesting  investigation  ;  and 
every  crop  became  the  source  of  some  enquiry  into  the  means 
of  additional  increase  or  improvement.  Among  other  sub¬ 
jects,  which  at  an  early  jieriod  came  under  Dr  Parry’s  con¬ 
sideration,  an  enquiry  as  to  the  most  profitable  kind  of  stock, 
with  reference  to  his  own  circumstances  of  soil  and  situ  i- 
tioii,  engaged  his  princi(>al  attention.  After  a  cautious  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  question,  he  decided  in  favour  of  a  breed 
of  sheep,  which,  by  its  hardiness,  should  imt  require  peculiar 
care  or  expense  of  food,  and  by  the  superiority  of  its  fleece, 
should  more  than  counterbalance  any  posNible  deficiency  of 
weight  of  carcass.  In  the  second  part  of  his  Essay  on  the 
Merino  Sheep;  to  which  tfie  Board  of  Agriculture  adjudged 
their  highest  premium,  Dr  PaiTy  has,  at  considerable  length, 
givemtbe  history  of  his  Hock,  and  his  original  views  in  re¬ 
gard  t4>  it.  From  this  period,  during  the  remainder  of  an 
active  life,  this  specific  object  was  pursued  by  Dr  Parry 
with  consummate  skill  and  with  unwearied  assiduity.  That 
his  endeavours  were  successful,  is  ihanifest,  from  the  event 
of  the  frequent  competitions  in  which  he  was  engaged  with 
the  bree<lei*8  and  inaiiufat^urers  of  the  finest  home  and  fo¬ 
reign  wools  and  cloths,  and  from  the  varimis  ]>rizes  which, 
during  many  successive  years,  were  awarded  to  his  exhibi¬ 
tions.  Ill  the  year  1800,  his  late  Majesty  accepted  a  piece 
of  blue  cloth  manufactured  from  Dr  Pjirry's  wiki),  ami  de¬ 
clared  that,  from  its  quality,  he  would  feel  a  pride  in  wear¬ 
ing  it.  In  1813,  the  Prince  Regent  and  the  Duke  of  Cla¬ 
rence  also  gratified  Dr  Parry  by  accepting,  the  former  a 
piece  of  ^carlet,  tlie  latter  of  navy-blue  cloth  ;  both  of  which 
they  highly  commended,  and  expressed  their  determination 
to  wear,  us  u  credit  to  tlie  British  grower  and  manufac¬ 
turer.”  .  .  - 

ANECDOTE  Or,  RAIN:LIFr£. 

“  Radcliife  was  avaricious  even  to  spuiiging,  and  would 
never  be  brought  to  pay  his  hills.  A  pavier,  alter  Jong  and 
fruitless  attempts,  caught  him  just  going  out  of  his  chariot 
at  his  own  dmir.  In  Bloomsbury  Square,  and  set  iijion  him. 

‘  Why.  you  rascal,*  said  tl»e  Dm^tor,  •  do  you  pretend  to  he 
paid  fin*  such  a  |Mec8  ot*  work  ?  WJiy,  you  have  spoiled  my 
pavement,  and  then  oovei'ed  it  over  with  earth  to  hide  your 
bad  work  i’-^MIocAur,*  said,  the  }«avier,  ‘miueis  not  the 
only  had  work  that  the  eartii  hides.’ — ‘  You  dog  you,’  said 
Radcliffe,  ‘  are  you. a  wit?  You  must  he  poor — Come  in 
and  paid  him.” 

We  conceive^  that  our  readers  will  now  sufficiently  un¬ 
derstand  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  volume  before  us; 
and  we  have  only  to  add,  that  the  author  of  these  lives, 
as  far  as  he  has  proceeded,  has,  in  the  discharge  of  his 
task,  done  justice  to  the  hitherto  established  reputation  of 
tlu!  ‘‘  Family  Lihnjry,”  . 


The  Family  Album,  and  Repertory  of  Amusement  and  In^ 

stimtion  ;  consisting  of  Selections  from  the  Newspapers 
Anecdotes,  Facts,  Fancies,  and  Facedee,  I^ondon! 

Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co.  1830.  I8mo.  Pp.  372. 

The  Preface  to  this  neat  little  volume  is  in  these 
words: — “  In  offering  to  the  public  the  following  col¬ 
lection  of  Anecdotes,  &c.,  no  other  merit  is  claimed  by 
the  Editor  than  that  of  having  endeavoured  to  inulti|ily 
the  sources  of  innocent  amusement.  Those  x>arts  of  the 
selection  which  do  not  instruct,  may  have  the  power  to 
entertain  ;  while  the  character  of  the  whole  is  such  as  to 
render  it  a  safe,  and,  it  is  trusted,  agreeable  companion, 
for  families,  or  for  the  youthful  of  either  sex.”  Having 
looked  over  the  book,  we  are  able  to  state,  that  it  ex¬ 
actly  corresponds  with  this  description.  The  anecdotes 
and  facetiiB  are  amusing,  without  being  hackneyed ;  and 
as  our  readers  may  have  no  objections  to  see  a  few  of 
them,  we  pick  out  the  following  ; 

French  Card  of  Address. — “  The  following  is  a  lite¬ 
ral  copy  of  a  French  card  of  address : — The  Professor  Gui- 
laud  teaches  tongue  French  et  Espagnol,  besides  the  music, 
and  to  play  upon  the  Hddle ;  gentlemen  who  will  desire  take 
lessons  upon  that,  if  please  them,  address  to  me  an  letter, 
the  house,  street  of  Bariques,  Saint  Gervais,  number  six.” 

Long  Yarns — “  This  is  a  jilirase  generally  used  by 
seamen  to  denotea  species  of  marvellous  stories  with  which 
they  delight  to  wile  away  the  dreary  ‘  mid  watch,’  and  to 
astonish  the  wondering  minds  of  such  green/torns  or  land 
lubbers  as  may  happen  to  be  on  board.  Amongst  these 
nautical  night  tales,  the  most  astonishing  is  that  called. 
‘  The  Merry  Dunn  of  Dover.*  This  was  a  vessel  of  such 
magnitude,  that  she  has  been  known  to  he  receiving  a  cargo 
of  coals  at  her  bow  port  in  Sunderland  harbour,  and  dischar¬ 
ging  them  at  the  same  time  out  of  her  stern  port  into  the 
coal  lighters  below  London  Bridge.  Such  was  the  height 
of  her  masts,  that  a  little  boy  being  sent  aloft  to  clear  the 
pendant,  he  was  so  long  of  ascending  and  descending,  that 
when  he  returned  on  deck,  he  was  become  so  old  as  to  be 
grey-headed*  Working  out  of  the  Downs,  this  amazing 
ship  was  of  such  a  length,  that  in  tacking,  her  Hying  gib- 
hooin  knocked  down  Calais*  steeple,  at  the  very  instant  that 
the  tail  of  her  ensign  swept  a  Hock  of  sheep  off  the  summit 
of  Dover  Cliff.  The  following  is  an  enumeration  of  the 
different  sails  set  upon  her  main-mast,  beginning  at  the  low¬ 
est,  viz.  main-sail,  to|>-sail,  top-gallant-sail,  royal,  sky¬ 
scraper,  nuMin-raker,  clomk- disturber,  heaven-poker,  angel- 
jioker,  and  jolly-jumper.” 

-  Dr  Johnson  and  Mrs  Siddons.— “  When  Mrs  Siddons 
called  on  Dr  Johnson,  in  Bolt  Court,  he  treated  her,  con¬ 
trary  to  his  usual  custom,  with  the  most  marked  politeness. 
Frank,  his  servant,  could  not  bring  her  a  chair.  ‘  You 
see,  madam,’  said  the  Doctor,  ‘  wherever  you  go,  how  diffi¬ 
cult  it  is  to  Hnd  seats  !*  ” 

No  BAD  RULE. — “  ‘  I  iievcr  come  late  to  a  friend’s  dinner,* 
says  Boileau,  ‘  for  I  have  observed,  that  when  a  company 
is  waiting  fur  a  man,  they  make  use  of  that  time  to  load 
him  with  abuse.’  ” 

Cooke,  the  Tragedian. — “  Cooke  was  announced  one 
evening  to  play  the  Strangei',  at  the  Dublin  Theatre.  When 
he  made  his  appearance,  evident  marks  ot  agitation  were 
visible  in  his  countenance  and  gesture;  this,  by  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  the  audience,  was  called  great  acting ;  hut  those 
who  were  acquainted  with  his  failing,  classed  it  very  pro¬ 
perly  under  the  head  of  intoxh^atioa.  When  the  applause 
had  ce^ised,  with  difficulty  he  pronounced—*  Yonder  hut-— 
yonder  hut,*  pointing  to  his  cottage  ;  and  then  heating  his 
breast,  and  striking  his  forehead,  he  paced  the  sUige  in 
much  apparent  agitation  of  mind.  Still  this  was  taken  fur 
the  cliefd'wuvre  of  line  acting,  and  was  followed  by  loud 
plaudits,  and  ‘  bravo,  bravo !’  At  length,  having  cast  many 
a  menacing  look  at  the  prompter,  who  repeatedly,  though 
in  vain,  gave  him  the  word,  he  came  forward,  and  with 
overacted  feeling  thus  addressed  the  audience;—*  You  are 
a  merciintile  people, — you  know  the  value  of  money, 
thousand  pounds,  my  all,  lent  to  serve  a  friend,  is  lost  lor- 
ever.  My  son,  too,  pardon  the  feelings  of  a  parent,  my  only 
son,  as  brave  a  youth  as  ever  fought  his  country’s  battles, 
is  slain.  Not  many  hours  ago,  1  receivinl  the  intelligence; 
hut,  thank  God,  he  died  in  defence  of  his  king  !’  Here  bis 
feelings  became  so  powerful  as  to  choke  his  utterance,  and 
with  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes,  he  staggered  off  the  stage, 
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amidst  the  applause  of  those  who,  not  knowing  the  man, 
Ditied  his  situation.  Now,  the  fact  is,  Cooke  never  pos- 
a  thousand  pounds  in  his  life,  nor  had  ever  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  being  a  father ;  but,  too  much  Intoxicated  to  recol¬ 
lect  his  part,  he  invented  this  stoiy,  as  the  only  way  in 
which  he  could  decently  retire  ;  and  the  sequel  of  the  busi- 
was.  that  he  was  sent  home  in  a  chair,  while  another 
llcwrplaveJtheTMtrt.” 

A  raoBABLE  Guess.— ‘‘  A  gentleman  taking  an  apart¬ 
ment,  said  to  the  landlady,  ‘  I  assure  you,  madam,  I  never 
l^fta  lodging. but  my  landlady  shed  tears.* — ‘  I  hope,  sir,’ 
she  answered,  ‘  it  was  not  because  you  went  away  without 
^ying  • 

Alarming  Error  of  a  Quack  Doctor. — ‘‘  An  eminent 
phvsician  was  aroused  from  his  slumbers  lately  by  the  avaiU 
purler  of  a  noted  Quack  Do<;tor,  whose  pillulce  are  said  to 
cure  every  complaint  to  which  humanity  is  subject.  ‘  Come, 


shine,  and  soon  arrived  at  B - road.  On  entering  the 

room  of  the  Quack,  the  unfortunate  man  rushed  towards 
the  physician  in  a  frenzy,  exclaiming,  ‘  O,  my  God !  I 
have  swallowed  one  of  my  own  jnlls  /‘  ” 

These  examples  arc  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Family 
Album  is  well  calculated,  in  the  words  of  Cowper, 

“  To  palliate  dulness,  and  give  time  a  shove.” 


Tlie  Cabinet  Album  ;  a  Collection  of  Original  and  Selected 
'  JAterature,  London.  Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co.  1830. 

8vo.  Pp.  37G. 

This  is  one  of  the  handsomest  volumes  of  the  kind 
which  has  of  late  issued  from  the  press.  The  paper  and 
typography  are  beautiful,  and  it  is  quite  such  a  book  as 
one  would  see  with  pleasure  on  a  drawing-room  table. 
We  should  have  felt  ourselves  more  at  liberty  to  compli¬ 
ment  the  editor  on  the  taste  he  has  evinced  in  his  selec¬ 
tion  from  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day,  did  we  not 
perceive  that  ditferent  articles  in  the  Literary  Journal 
have  found  so  much  favour  in  his  eyes,  that  he  has  trans¬ 
planted  them  with  a  liberal  hand  to  his  own  garden  of 
pleasant  things.  We  are  glad  to  see  our  compositions 
treasured  up  in  so  fair  a  casket,  but  as  this  circumstance 
may, naturally  be  supposed  to  prejudice  us  in  its  favour, 
we  suspect  we  must  not  be  too  warm  in  our  commenda¬ 
tions.  We  may  safely  mention,  however,  that  although 
the  names  of  such  popular  writers  as  Miss  Mitford,  Mrs 
S.  C.  Hall,  Mrs  Opie,  Miss  Bowles,  Mrs  Norton,  Miss 
Landon,  Mrs  Ilemans,  Hervey,  Bayley,  Croly,  Moore, 
Gillies,  Lamb,  Gleig,  Rogers,  Montgomery,  Campbell, 
and  Coleridge,  frequently  occur,  there  is  nevertheless  no¬ 
thing  commonplace  or  hackneyed  in  the  collection,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  an  air  of  much  freshness  and  originality, 
riie  pieces  from  the  Literary  Journal  are  the  following  : 
The  Stranger,  by  11.  G.  Bell ;  A  Story  of  the  Forty-six, 
by  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  ;  The  Death  of  Allice  Bland, 
^  Alexander  Sutherland  ;  The  Unlucky  Present,  by 
Robert  Chambers  ;  The  Wood  Demon,  by  one  of  the  Au- 
tliors  of  the  Odd  Volume;  The  Abbey  Garden;  A  Tale 
of  the  Sea,  by  H.  G.  Bell ;  and  A  Ballad  from  the  Gaelic, 
by  the  Ettrick  Shepherd. 


'^he  Costumes:  of  the  French  Pyrenees,  drawn  on  Stone 
by  J.  D.  Harding,  from  Original  Sketches  by  J. 
Johnson,  Esq,  No.  I.  London.  .James  Carpenter 
and  Son.  1830. 

^  This  work,  of  which  the  first  Number  is  on  our  table. 
It lo  Six  Parts,  containing  Five  Plates  each. 

pirited  drawings,  illustrative  of  the  costumes  of  ditferent 
nations,  are  always  calculated  to  atford  pleiisure,  mingled 
^Hh  insti’uction.  The  coloured  sketches  now  before  us, 
are  executed  with  freedom  and  elegance.  They  represent 
^  e  following  subjects  : — A  Basque  of  the  Valley  of  Bai- 


gorry — A  Btisquaise  of  the  same  valley — A  Paysan  of 
the  Valley  of  Aspe — A  Paysanne  of  the  same — and  a* 
Bourgeoise  of  Pau.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  picturesque 
effect  in  each  of  these;  and  the  letter-press  description* 
which  accompanies  them,  is  distinctly  and  pleasantly 
written. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 

THE  MILLENNIUM. 
a  communication  from  dr  RUSSELL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal, 

Sir, — As  the  critic  on  my  Discourse  on  the  Millen¬ 
nium,  given  ill  the  Number  of  your  Journal  for  last  Sa¬ 
turday,  does  not  exliibit  a  correct  view  of  the  doctrine 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  establish,  I  beg  you  will* 
have  the  goodness  to  insert  the  following  remarks  by 
way  of  explanation.  Whenever  an  author  finds  himself, 
misunderstood,  he  is  bound  to  presume  that  the  fault  is' 
his  own  ;  and  that  either  owing  to  a  want  of  distinctness, 
in  his  conceptions,  or  from  vagueness  in  his  language,  he. 
has  not  succeeded  in  conveying  to  the  reader  the  precise 
conclusions  to  which  his  reasoning  may  have  conducted 
him.  In  the  present  case,  we  shall  proceed  upon  the 
ground  now  stated,  rather  than  imagine  that  any  part  oL 
the  misrepresentation  of  which  1  complain,  has  arisen 
from  haste  or  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  reviewer. 

In  treating  of  the  Millennium,  then,  I  have  not  con¬ 
cealed  my  opinion  that,  in  its  primitive  and  proper  sig¬ 
nification,  it  is  a  subject  with  which  we  Christians  have 
no  concern.  It  originated  with  the  Jews  in  times  long 
prior  to  the  era  of  Redemption ;  was  ingrafted  by  the. 
converts  of  that  nation  upon  the  religion  of  our  Saviour; 
and  has  been  perpetuated  in  the  church  ever  since  by  the 
operation  of  causes  which  have  no  connexion  with  the* 
grounds  or  purity  of  our  faith.  With  this  view  I  have 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  period  originally  fixed  by 
Jews  and  Gentiles  for  the  Millennium — the  seventh  chi-* 
liad,  or  thousand  years  from  the  creation — has  long  ago 
expired,  and  that  we  are  now  in  the  eighth  Millennial 
age,  reckoning  from  the  date  of  the  Mosaical  cosmogony. 
Respecting  the  antiquity  of  the  opinion,  1  observe  that  it 
is  also  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Chaldeans,  Per¬ 
sians,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  of  orators,  poets, 
and  philosophers  ;  and  that  the  only  difficulty,  we  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  examination  of  records  collected  from  the 
literature  of  ages  and  of  nations  at  once  so  remote  and 
unconnected,  is  to  account  for  so  great  a'  unanimity  of 
sentiment,  where  we  cannot  discover  any  common  source 
of  information,  nor  any  authority  which  so  many  authors 
would  consent  to  acknowledge  in  a  conclusion  of  such 
extreme  importance.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  convic-. 
tiou  of  the  earlier  generations  of  the  human  race,  that 
the  earth  was  to  continue  in  its  present  form  during 
only  six  Millennial  ages,  and  was  doomed  in  the  seventh 
to  be  dissolved,  or,  at  least,  purified  by  fire,  and  thereby 
rendered  fit  for  the  residence  of  a  more  refined  order  of 
beings.  The  number  seven  was  associated  in  the  minds 
of  ancient  sages  with  ideas  of  a  sacred  and  emblematical 
character  ;  and  on  this  ground  it  was  expected,  that  when 
six  thousand  years  of  toil  and  disorder  should  have  pass¬ 
ed  away,  the  seventh  Millennium  would  usher  in  a  hap¬ 
pier  series  of  events,  re-establish  the  equilibrium  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  invest  our  earth  with  a  more  genial  at¬ 
mosphere,  renew  in  its  soil  the  original  powers  of  ferti¬ 
lity,  and  cover  its  surface  with  scenes  of  imperishable 
beauty  and  delight. 

Having  established,  by  a  reference  to  authors  of  credit, 
that  the  belief  and  expectation  of  the  Millenniiiin  are 
more  ancient  than  the  Christian  religion,  I  then  proceed 
to  give  the  opinions  of  the  Jews  on  the  same  subject. 
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Their  doctrine  in  general  was,  that  as  God  spent  six 
days  in  the  works  of  creation,  and  rested  on  the  seventh, 
and  as  one  day  with  the  Almighty  is  as  a  thousand  years, 
and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day ;  so,  six  thousand  years 
would  pass  over  mankind  in  toil  and  suffering,  after 
which  there  would  be  a  Sabbath  of  corresponding  length 
to  be  enjoyed  by  the  better  portion  of  the  human  race— 
a ‘Millennium,  or  thousand  years,  of  rest,  peace,  and  hap¬ 
piness.  This  opinion  is  expressed  by  one  of  their  Rabbis 
in  thes^  words: — “  As  out  of  every  seven  years,  the  se¬ 
venth  is  the  year  of  remission,  so,  out  of  the  seven  thou¬ 
sand  years  of  the  world,  the  seventh  Millennium  shall  be 
the  Millennium  of  remission.” 

The  next  step  in  the  argument  is  to  prove  that  the 
early  Christians,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  originally 
Jews,  continued  to  hold  the  expectation  of  the  Millennium, 
and  to  fortify  their  hopes  on  the  s.Tme  grounds,  and  by 
means  of  the  same  general  doctrine,  which  had  been  main¬ 
tained  in  the  schools  of  the  Rabbim.  St  Barnabas,  for 
example,  the  companion  and  fellow-labourer  of  the  Apos¬ 
tle  Paul,  presents  to  us,  in  a  commentary  on  the  twen¬ 
tieth  chapter  of  Exodus,  the  following  views  in  regard  to 
it : — “  And  God  made  in  six  days  the  works  of  his  hands  ; 
and  he  finished  them  on  the  seventh  day ;  and  he  rested 
the  seventh  day,  and  sanctified  it.  Consider,  my  children, 
what  that  signified,  he  finished  them  in  six  days.  The 
meaning  of  it  is  this,  that  in  six  thousand  years  the  Lord 
God  will  bring  all  things  to  an  end.  For  with  him  one 
day  is  as  a  thousand  years,  as  himself  testifieth.  There¬ 
fore,  children,  in  six  days,  that  is,  in  six  thousand  years, 
shall  all  things  be  accomplished.  And  what  is  that  he 
saith,  And  he  rested  the  seventh  day  ?  He  meaneth  this, 
that  when  his  Son  shall  come,  and  abolish  the  season  of 
the  wicked  one,  and  judge  the  ungodly,  and  shall  change 
the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  then  shall  he  rest  glo¬ 
riously  in  that  seventh  day.”  * 

,  Similar  quotations  are  made  from  the  writings  of  Justin 
Martyr  and  of  Tertullian  ;  both  of  whom  held  the  same 
opinion,  in  regard  to  the  time  and  purpose  of  the  Millen¬ 
nium.  Lactantius,  too,  who  lived  somewhat  later,  shows 
in  various  parts  of  his  works  that  he  inherited  the  tenets 
of  the  earlier  fathers.  “  Because  all  things,”  says  he, 
“  were  finished  in  six  days,  it  is  necessary  that  the  world 
should  remain  in  its  present  state  six  ages,  that  is,  six 
thousand  years.  Because,  having  finisht'd  the  works  of 
creation,  he  rested  on  the  seventh  day,  and  blessed  it,  it 
is  therefore  necessary  that,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  Mil¬ 
lennium,  all  wickedness  should  be  rooted  out  of  the  earth, 
and  that  righteousness  should  reign  a  thousand  years.” 
When  the  Son  of  God  shall  have  destroyed  injustice,  and 
restored  the  good  to  life,  he  will  sojourn  among  men  a 
thousand  years,  and  rule  them  with  a  most  righteous 
judgment.  At  the  same  time,  the  Prince  of  the  devils 
shall  be  bound  with  chains,  and  kept  in  restraint  during 
the  thousand  years  of  the  celestial  government,  in  which 
justice  shall  prevail  throughmit  the  whole  v/orld,  lest  he 
should  attempt  any  thing  against  the  people  of  God.  And 
when  the  thousand  years  shall  be  completed,  then  shall 
take  place  that  seciind  and  public  resurrection  of  all,  when 
the  unjust  shall  be  raised  to  everlasting  torments. 

1  then  undertake  to  show,  that  the  expectation  just  de¬ 
scribed  was  connected  with  the  belief  that  the  sixth  Mil¬ 
lennium  was  considerably  advanced  when  Christianity 
was  first  given  to  the  world.  It  is  init  easy  to  abridge 
the  quotations  w'hich  1  have  adduced  to  illustrate  the 
point  now  stated,  and  to  prove  that  the  faithful,  during 
the  three  first  centuries  of  our  era,  regarded  themselves 
:is  living  in  the  latter  days,  and  as  bidng  those  upon  whom 
tlie  end  of  the  world  had  come.  No  competent  reader, 
however — I  s|>eak  not  of  reviewers — w'ill  deny  the  fact, 
that,  according  to  the  chronological  system  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  those  early  days  among  Jews,  as  well  as  among 
Christ  iuns,  the  age  of  our  globe,  a^^he  habitation  of  man, 

*  Catliolic  Kpiitlc  of  St  haireta.^,  section  1.5. 


was  computed  to  be  a  good  deal  more  than  five  thousand 
years  at  the  birth  of  the  Redeemer.  * 

From  these  considerations,  it  is  concluded  that,  for  more 
than  three  hundred  years,  the  expectation  of  the  Millen¬ 
nium  was  cherished  by  the  primitive  Christians.  The 
same  opinion  had  been  formerly  stated  by  Medeand  Bur¬ 
net.  It  is  likewise  shown,  that  the  first  opposition  to, 
the  doctrine  respected  not  the  authority  on  which  it  was 
maintained,  but  merely  the  nature  of  the  enjoyments^  with 
which  it  too  soon  became  associated  in  the  minds  of  the 
less  spiritual  among  the  brethren.  The  delights  of  the 
Millennial  Sabbath  were  identified  with  the  grossest  plea¬ 
sures  of  a  sensual  paradise  ;  and  hence  arose  the  school 
of  the  Allegorists,  who  endeavoured  to  find,  in  the  vivid 
descriptions  of  that  felicity  which  was  to  be  enjoyed  du¬ 
ring  the  thousand  years,  a  meaning  more  consistent  with 
the  purity  and  self-denial  of  the  Gospel.  The  opinions 
of  the  Christian  world  were  ever  after  divided  on  this 
subject ;  some  professors  adhering  to  the  Jewish  notions 
of  corporeal  enjoyment,  others  following  the  more  reason¬ 
able  doctrine  of  Dionysius,  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  who 
endeavoured  to  reduce  the  triumphs  of  the  New  Jerusa¬ 
lem  to  a  rhetorical  flourish,  or  at  least  to  a  spiritual  alle¬ 
gory.  But,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  neither  party 
relinquished  the  hope  of  Millennial  blessedness,  nor  ceased 
to  connect  it  with  the  chronological  positions  already  ex¬ 
plained  ;  namely,  that  it  was  to  follow  the  six  thousan<l 
years  of  sin  and  labour,  as  the  seventh  day  followed  the 
six  spent  in  creation,  at  the  beginning  of  time.  It  was 
not  till  the  fifth  century  had  elapsed,  when,  according  to 
the  lowest  of  the  more  ancient  calculations,  the  seventh 
chiliad  or  Millennium  must  have  begun,  that  the  Christian 
teachers  were  led  to  discover  their  mistake,  and  to  with¬ 
draw  their  belief  from  this  Jewish  fancy,  by  which  they 
had  been  so  long  enthralled. 

I  have  stated — and  I  repeat  the  statement  as  an  histo¬ 
rical  fact — that  as  long  as  the  prophecies  respecting  the 
Millennium  were  interpreted  literally,  the  Apocalypse  was 
received  as  an  inspired  production,  and  as  the  woik  of 
the  Apostle  John  ;  but  that  no  sooner  did  theologians  find 
themselves  compelled  to  view  its  annunciations  through 
the  medium  of  allegory,  than  they  ventured  to  call  in 
question  its  heavenly  origin,  its  genuineness,  and  its  autho¬ 
rity.  Dionysius,  for  example,  the  great  supporter  of  the 
allegorical  school,  gives  a  decided  opinion  against  the  au¬ 
thenticity  of  the  Revelation.  “  Several  of  our  predeces¬ 
sors,”  says  he,  “  have  wholly  rejected  this  book  ;  and,  by 
examining  its  contents,  section  after  section,  have  found 
it  obscure,  void  of  reason,  and  its  title  forged.  They 
said  it  was  not  John’s ;  nay,  that  it  was  no  revelation, 
being  covered  w  ith  so  thick  a  veil  of  ignorance  ;  and  that 
none  of  the  saints,  or  the  apostles,  or  the  godly  men,  who 
belonged  to  the  church,  was  the  author  of  this  book  ;  but 
Corinthus,  the  father  of  the  noted  heresy,  who  put  out 
this  treatise  under  the  name  of  John,  in  order  to  gain 
credit  and  authority.” — “  I  deny  not  that  the  author’s  name 
was  John,  and  I  think  verily  that  the  book  was  written 
by  some  pious  man  endowed  with  the  Holy  Ghost ;  but 
that  it  is  the  Apostle’s,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  the  brother  ot 
James,  who  wrote  the  Gospel  and  the  Catholic  Epistle, 

I  can  hardly  be  brought  to  grant.  The  Evangelist  had 
both  the  gift  of  utterance  and  the  gift  of  knowledge.  As 
for  the  other,  I  will  not  gainsay  but  that  he  saw  ;i  reve¬ 
lation,  and  also  that  he  received  knowledge  and  prophecy  ; 
yet,  for  all  that,  I  see  his  Greek  not  exactly  uttered,  the 
dialect  and  proper  phrase  not  observed.  I  find  him  using 
barbarous  expressions  and  sidecisms,  wdiich  I  do  not  thiidc 
it  necessary  to  repeat  at  present.” 

On  th  is  delicate  point  1  have  refrained  from  giving  any 

*  According  to  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  it  was  . 

- Septuagint . 

-  - Jose])hus  ..... 

- 'rhe«>phili;s  of  Antiotli  .  .  .'j.'ila 

- Julius  Afneauus  ....  6./U » 

- Eusebius . .'i'JoO 

The  modern  Jews  have  r.edueed  it  looToJ,  or  even  to  obTf. 
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t  judgment ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  only  by  a  forced  and  very 
unfair  inference  that  the  historian  of  ancient  opinions 
can  be  charged  with  denying  the  inspiration  of  the  Apo¬ 
calypse.  I  have  indeed  stated,  that  Eusebius,  who  di¬ 
vides  all  the  sacred  hooks  into  three  classes,  includes  the 
'  lievelation  in  the  second,  as  a  treatise  which  might  be 
re^d  for  instruction,  hut  which  was  not  fully  inspired  : 
that  Cvril  of  Jerusalem  rejects  it  from  his  list  of  canoni¬ 
cal  compositions  :  that  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  in  the 

•  fourth  century,  proceeded  on  the  same  principle,  and  re¬ 
fined  to  admit  the  Apocalypse  as  an  authentic  work.  I 
have  added,  however,  that,  at  a  period  somewhat  later,  it 
was  almost  generally  received,  so  far  at  least  as  to  be  in¬ 
serted  in  the  lists  of  those  writers  who  undertook  to  guide 
their  contemporaries  in  the  list  of  inspired  tracts.  Nay, 
I  have  distinctly  declared,  that  the  determination  to  which 
I  had  arrived  respecting  the  apocalyptic  visions  as  having 
no  relation  to  our  times,  and  as  not  being  essential  to  the 
regulation  cither  of  our  faith  or  manners,  is  not  meant  to 

•  decide  any  question  that  might  be  raised  in  regard  to  the 
authority  of  the  Revelation,  as  an  inspired  work.  Every 
novice  in  church  history  is  aware  of  the  objections,  which, 

-from  time  to  time,  were  urged  against  the  authenticity 
^f  the  book  in  question,  as  also  of  the  reluctance  with 
which  it  was  received  in  several  divisions  of  the  Christian 
commonwealth  ;  but  it  has  not  been  usual  among  candid 
men  to  accuse  the  annalist  of  such  controversies  as  hold¬ 
ing  the  opinions  which  he  has  merely  undertaken  to  nar¬ 
rate,  or  to  impute  to  him  the  errors  which  his  subject 
leads  him  to  expose. 

Again,  as  to  the  extent  in  which  the  Apostles  shared 
the  impression,  common  in  their  age,  respecting  the  near 

•  approach  of  the  end  of  the  world,  there  is  a  great  want  of 
unanimity  in  the  judgments  of  the  learned.  Grotius,  Me- 
narchus,  Whiston,  and  others,  were  satisfied  that  St  Paul, 
in  particular,  believed  that  the  second  advent  might  take 
place  in  his  own  days,  and  would  not  be  delayed  beyond  the 
lifetime  of  his  younger  brother.  Rut  the  greater  number 
of  divines  have  rejected  this  opinion,  as  being  utterly  in¬ 
consistent  with  fact,  and  as  implying,  of  course,  a  degree 
of  infallibility  in  the  Apostle  not  easily  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  idea  of  plenary  inspiration,  as  that  phrase  is 
commonly  understood.  It  is  admitted,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  language  of  this  holy  man  was  generally  under¬ 
stood  by  his  contemporaries  in  the  sense  of  the  millenna- 
rians,  and  even  that  it  was  employed  by  them  in  support 
of  their  views.  In  reference  to  this  I  have  remarked, 
that  it  must  forever  remain  extremely  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  were  the  precise  ideas  which  the  Apostles 
meant  to  express,  when  they  used  the  language  which 
the  primitive  believers  interpreted  so  as  to  support  their 
favourite  doctrine  of  a  Millennium.  Rut  let  it  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  inspired  servants  of  Christ  shared  in 
the  impression  which  was  almost  universal  among  their 
countrymen,  relative  to  the  end  of  the  world  and  the 
earthly  reign  of  the  Messias ;  does  it  necessarily  hdlow, 
that  our  faith  in  the  things  which  they  were  specially 
commissioned  to  teach  must  beoverthrown,  merely  because 
there  may  be  reason  to  sus[)ect  that,  in  regard  to  a  sub¬ 
ject  on  which  they  were  properly  kept  ignorant,  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  think  with  the  rest  of  the  world  ?  We  know 
that  St  Peter  was  several  years  an  Apostle  before  he  was 
enlightened  as  to  one  of  the  most  essenti.al  and  charac¬ 
teristic  purposes  of  Christianity,  namely,  that  the  Gospel 
was  to  be  preached  to  the  Gentiles  as  w’ell  as  to  the  Jews, 
•iud  that  the  former,  as  well  as  the  latter,  were  to  be 
blessed  w’ith  all  its  privileges.  Nay,  the  Apostles  and 
brethren  who  were  at  Jerusalem,  when  they  heard  of  the 
transaction  at  Caesarea,  w'ere  disposed  to  “  contend  with 
Peter,”  for  having  admitted  heathens  into  the  Church  of 
Christ ;  nor  was  it  until  they  had  listened  to  the  details 
<d  the  miracle,  by  means  of  which  the  authority  to  bap¬ 
tise  a  pagan  family  had  been  conveyed  to  him,  that  their 
hearts  were  opened  to  understand  the  fundamental  priii- 
<^iple  ol  their  own  religion.  “  Then,”  they  exclaimed,  like 


men  who  had  just  obtained  a  new  light, — “  Then  hath 
God  to  the  Gentiles  also  granted  repentance  unto  life!” 

Suffice  it  to  remark,  that  the  assistance  promised  by 
our  I.ord  to  his  disciples,  did  not  extend  to  all  subjects, 
but  simply  to  the  truth  which  he  had  revealed,  and 
which  he  commanded  them  to  teach  ;  and  this  superna¬ 
tural  aid  was  supplied  not  all  at  once,  but  gradually,  and 
in  a  proportion  commensurate  wdth  the  necessities  of 
their  situation.  He  assured  them,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  limits  of  his  commission,  as  the  Son  of  Man,  did  not 
admit  of  any  revelation  as  to  the  period  fixed  in  the  coun¬ 
sels  of  Eternity  for  the  duration  of  the  present  state  (tf 
things.  Now,  as  our  Saviour  did  not  communicate  to 
the  Apostles  any  information  respecting  the  duration  or 
end  of  the  world,  we  ought  to  view  their  allusions  to 
chronology  and  other  matters  of  human  science,  in  the 
same  light  in  which  we  view  their  opinions  in  regard  to 
the  constitution  of  the  universe,  and  the  structure  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  In  the  language  used  by  their  fore¬ 
fathers  in  still  more  ancient  times,  they  continued  to 
speak  of  the  firmament  as  of  a  plane  surface,  as  a  canopy 
which  might  be  drawn  aside  like  a  scroll,  and  as  a  cover¬ 
ing  which  might  be  rolled  up  like  a  garment.  They  were 
entire  strangers  to  that  sublime  study,  which  has  carried 
the  works  of  God  and  the  conceptions  of  man  to  an  extent 
which  borders  on  infinity.  “  Rut,”  I  have  added,  “not¬ 
withstanding  this  ignorance,  which  they  shared  with  the 
men  of  this  age,  their  doctrines  on  the  still  more  impor¬ 
tant  subject  of  human  redemption,  are  full  of  knowledge 
and  truth  ;  because,  in  all  that  they  taught  on  this  head, 
they  were  guided  by  divine  inspiration,  and  spoke  and 
wrote  like  the  oracles  of  God.  I  would,  therefore,  con¬ 
clude,  that  although  it  were  necessary  to  make  a  concession 
as  to  the  private  opinions  of  the  Apostles  in  respect  to  the 
Millennium,  the  principles  of  our  faith  would  not  be  there¬ 
by  shaken ;  because  the  promise  of  our  Lord  did  not  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  communication  of  all  knowledge,  but  merely 
to  the  recollection  and  understanding  of  all  the  truth 
which  they  had  hejird  from  his  own  lips,  and  to  the  fuller 
exposition  of  the  same  divine  institutes,  in  proportion  aS 
they  should,  at  a  future  period,  be  able  to  comprehend 
them.”  In  another  place  I  say,  that  “  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  St  Paul  expected  the  second  advent  of  the  Re¬ 
deemer  during  the  existence  of  the  generation  in  which  he 
himself  lived.  On  the  contrary,  strong  reasons  might  be 
urged  to  prove  that  he  did  not  entertain  such  an  opinion. 
Rut,  even  if  it  were  necessary  to  concede  this  point,  respect¬ 
ing  which  he  had  not  received  any  supernatural  informa¬ 
tion,  his  authority  as  to  all  matters  of  faith,  properly-so 
called,  would  not  be  in  the  least  affected.” 

“  It  is  manifest,  at  all  events,  that  those  who  continue 
to  cherish  the  expectation  of  a  Millennium,  must  consent 
to  relinquish  the  idea  with  which  it  was  connected  in  an¬ 
cient  times,  namely,  that  it  should  stand  in  the  same  re¬ 
lation  to  the  age  of  the  world,  that  the  Sabbath  does  to 
the  six  days  of  the  week ;  and  that  its  affairs  were  to  be 
directed  by  the  personal  administration  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  in  virtue  of  his  office  as  the  King  of  Saints.  'The 
former  must  be  given  up,  because  the  seventh  Millennium 
expired  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago  ;  and  the  relin¬ 
quishment  of  the  latter  follows  as  a  matter  of  course,  be¬ 
cause  the  second  advent  was  uniformly  associated  in  the 
minds  of  the  primitive  Christians  with  the  termination 
of  six  thousand  years.”  Rut  if  the  two  points  now  men¬ 
tioned  be  abandoned,  nothing  will  remain  of  the  Millen¬ 
nial  hypothesis,  in  its  original  acceptation,  on  which  the 
church  of  Christ  in  these  days  ought  to  repose  any  hope 
of  a  literal  and  visible  reign  of  the  Redeemer,  during  the 
long  period  of  ten  centuries.  We  shall,  therefore,  it  may 
be  presumed,  see  the  propriety  of  assenting  to  the  views 
of  those  learned  men,  who,  at  the  era  of  the  Reformation, 
ranked  the  Millennium  among  “  Jewish  dotages,”  as  one 
of  those  hereditary  impressions  which  clung  to  the  house 
of  Israel  even  after  they  became  Christians,  and  which, 
like  their  refusal  of  salvation  to  the  Gentiles,  gradually 
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.gave  way  to  the  power  of  advancing  knowledge,  and  to 
their  clearer  perception  of  the  Divine  purposes  in  the  great 
scheme  of  human  redemption. 

It  appears  to  me  more  honest  to  reject  the  Millennium, 
or,  as  St  Jerome  calls  it,  the  “  Fable  of  a  Thousand  Years,” 
openly  and  distinctly,  than  to  join  with  the  school  of  Dr 
Whitby,  who  explain  it  away  by  substituting  for  facts 
mere  figures  of  rhetoric,  and  by  expounding  the  language 
of  Scripture  on  a  principle  equally  inconsistent  with  gram> 
mar  and  with  common  sense. 

I  have  thought  it  better  to  give  an  outline  of  my  dis- 
*  course,  so  far  as  doctrine  is  concerned,  rather  than  defend 
it  against  the  strictures  of  the  Reviewer  in  the  Journal., 
some  of  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  comprehend.  To 
prepare  him  for  the  study  of  this  knotty  |>oint,  I  would 
■  advise  him  to  read  the  chronological  works  of  Jackson, 
Hayes,  Faber,  or  of  Dr  Hales,  and  he  will  see  the  ground 
on  which  rests  the  “  flimsy  plea”  that  the  system  of  dates 
adopted  in  the  English  Bible,  was  unknown  to  the  church 
of  Christ  for  many  ages,  and  that  it  rests  entirely  on  the 
authority  of  the  modern  Jews.  I  am  willing  to  ascribe 
to  haste  the  gross  blunder  into  which  he  has  fallen,  when 
he  attributes  to  me  the  assertion,  that  the  **  Apostle  him¬ 
self  is  given  to  Rabbinical  delusion,''  I  have  merely  said 
that  St  Paul  occasionally  makes  use  of  Rabbinical  aUu- 
sions.  But  the  supposition  of  haste  will  hardly  account 
for  the  imputation  with  which  he  thinks  proper  to  charge 
the  author  of  the  Discourses,  who,  he  says,  affects  to 
show  “  that  St  John  either  did  not  write  the  book  of 
Revelation  at  all,  or  that  he  has  given  us  the  idle,  unau¬ 
thorized  imaginings  of  a  disordered  fancy,  as  glorious  vi¬ 
sions  which  he  was  commanded  to  write  down  in  a  book, 
.that  they  might  be  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  for  edification 
.and  encouragement  to  the  Christian  church.”  In  reply, 
it  will  be^  enough  to  repeat,  that  I  have  not  presumed  to 
determine  the  question  of  authenticity  in  any  point,  but 
have  left  it  exactly  as  I  found  it. 

I  have  had  too  much  experience  in  the  mystery  of  re¬ 
viewing  not  to  know  its  full  value,  both  as  to  matter  and 
spirit.  In  this  field,  accordingly,  I  am  not  less  disposed 
to  take  than  to  give ;  and  nothing,  assuredly,  would  af¬ 
ford  me  greater  pleasure,  than  an  able  critic  entering  into 
the  history  of  the  opinions  which  I  have  advanced,  their 
grounds,  both  scriptural  and  chronological,  and  the  autho¬ 
rities  on  which  they  have  been,  in  different  ages,  respec¬ 
tively  impugned  and  defended.  But — I  am,  sir,  your 
faithful  servant, 

Leith,  28th  July,  1830.  M.  R. 

We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  giving  a  place  to  communications 
from  authors  with  whose  opinions  we  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  have 
found  fault,  and  who,  we  take  it  for  granted,  will,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  conceive  our  strictures  to  be  unjust;  but  we  were  unwilling 
to  refuse  so  learned  and  able  a  correspondent  as  Dr  Russell  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  defence,  and  having  done  so,  we  leave  the  question  to  our 
mutual  judges— the  public.  Thatour  review  of  his  book  was  written 
In  the  spirit  of  candour  and  sincerity,  we  are  sure;  the  degree  of 
ability  and  research  which  we  brought  to  the  test,  it  is  not  for  us  to 
•ay.  'But  this  we  can  safely  assert,  leaving  it  to  others  to  determine 
the  fad,  that  notwitlistanding  the  length  of  the  above  letter,  we  do 
not  see  that  it  materially  affects  any  of  the  statements  we  made  last 
Saturday.— Ed.] 


EDUCATION  IN  SCOTLAND— ITINERATING 
LIBRARIES. 

Our  readers  are  aware  of  the  interest  we  take  in  all 
aabjecta  connected  with  the  state  of  education  in  this 
country.  We  are  happy  to  see  the  exertions  now  making 
in  various  districts  to  secend  the  more  extensive  plans  of 
national  improvement  in  this  respect  which  have  been  so 
Auspiciously  commenced,  and  are  likely  to  proceed  so  pros¬ 
perously.  Greatly  as  we  admire  education,  stately  and 
iull-robed,  rejoiping  amidst  the  classic  splendour  of  her 
academic  bowers,  yet  not  less  interesting  is  she  when  seen 
stealing  unadorned  into  the  sequestered  hamlet  and  lowly 
shieling,  or  descending  into,  the  cabin  of  the  small  coast¬ 


ing  vessel,  or  carrying  her  voice  of  consolation  into  the 
cells  of  the  prison-house.  One  of  the  most  glorious  feaL 
tures  of  the  times  is,  that  the  poorest  inhabitants  of  the 
country  are  now  beginning  voluntarily  to  interest  them¬ 
selves  in  the  diffusion  of  education.  This  is  manifest  in  a 
particular  manner  from  the  encouragement  which  has  of 
late  been  given  to  the  establishment  of  School  and  Itine¬ 
rating  Libraries,  by  means  of  which  the  blessings  of 
knowledge,  at  an  astonishingly  cheap  rate,  may  be  con¬ 
veyed  into  every  family  in  the  land.  The  very  moderate 
funds  necessary  for  commencing  such  a  library  may  be 
raised  either  by  a  public  sermon  and  collection,  or  by  pri. 
.vate  subscription,  as  local  situation  and  circumstances 
dictate.  Our  attention  has  been  more  immediately  di¬ 
rected  to  this  subject  at  present,  by  having  just  received 
the  “  Sixth  Report  of  the  East  Lothian  Itinerating  Ju. 
venile  and  Village  Libraries,”  together  with  a  paper  on 
Itinerating  Libraries  in  general,  by  Mr  Samuel  Brown 
of  Haddington,  manager  of  the  East  Lothian  Libraries. 
We  rejoice  to  find  that,  under  Mr  Brown’s  able  superin¬ 
tendence,  these  establishments  are  rapidly  increasing  in 
his  own  county.  That  the  precise  principles  upon  which 
he  proceeds  may  be  more  generally  known,  we  have  plea¬ 
sure  in  giving  a  place  to  the  following  paper  by  him,  con¬ 
taining  his  reply  to  certain  queries  which  have  been  put 
to  him  on  the  subject ;  and  we  are  farther  authorized  to 
state,  that  Mr  Brown  will  willingly  answer  any  addi¬ 
tional  queries  respecting  the  practical  operation  and  detail 
of  his  plans  that  may  be  made  to  him  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  the  Literary  Journal: 

ON  ITINERATING  LIBRARIES. 

‘‘  The  following  enquiries  were  lately  made  to  me  respect¬ 
ing  the  plan  of  the  East  Lothian  itinerating  libraries, — the 
replies  may  perhaps  suggest  some  useful  information  to  per¬ 
sons  who  are  disposed  to  introduce  the  plan  into  their  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  I  shall  also  be  happy  to  give  any  additional  in¬ 
formation  concerning  that  economical  mode  of  diffusing 
knowledge  to  any  person  who  may  wish  it. 

“  Q.  1.  How  many  itinerating  divisions  of  fifty  volumes 
would  be  desirable  to  form  one  library  ? 

“  For  the  commencement  of  a  system  of  itinerating  libra¬ 
ries,  four  or  five  divisions  would  be  a  very  good  beginning, 
or  even  fewer.  If  that  number  were  stationed  each  for 
two  years  in  a  place,  it  would  be  eight  or  ten  years  before 
they  went  the  circuit,  and  in  that  time  it  is  ]>rol>able  as 
many  more  divisions  would  be  added  to  the  establishment. 
Ten  or  twelve  divisions  could  be  easily  managed  by  one  per¬ 
son,  who  felt  an  interest  in  the  plan ;  and  it  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  divide  the  labour  by  different  sets  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  than  to  oppress  an  individual  with  a  large  establisli- 
ment.  I  prefer  the  divisions  being  two  years  in  a  place  to 
a  shorter  period  ;  as  at  first  the  lighter  and  more  enter¬ 
taining  reading  is  chiefly  in  demand;  and  were  the  books 
changed  every  year,  I  should  be  apprehensive  of  too  strong 
a  taste  being  formed  for  amusing  works ;  but  when  it  is 
stationed  for  two  years,  the  readers  have  time  to  read  the 
more  solid  and  useful  books. 

“  Q.  2.  At  about  what  expense  can  each  division  be  pro¬ 
cured  ? 

“  1  think  a  division  of  fifty  volumes  bound,  or  half  liound, 
with  bookcase,  catalogue,  labels,  advertisements,  and  issuing 
book,  may  be  procured  from  L.IO  to  L.12;  but  the  cost 
will  depend  very  much  on  the  kind  of  books  wanted,  and 
their  being  recently  published.  Very  good  divisions  might 
be  selected  for  from  L.8to  L.IO.  As  perhaps  the  princi¬ 
pal  hinderance  to  the  introduction  of  itinerating  libraries  has 
been  the  trouble  of  setting  on  foot  the  fir.'^t  divisions,  I  would 
be  willing  to  superintend  gratuitously  the  getting  up  any 
number  of  divisions,  with  the  necessiiry  apparatus,  which 
any  individual  or  society  may  wish,  and  to  procure,  at  the 
wholesale  prices,  any  books  they  may  re<|uire. 

“  Q,.  3.  At  about  what  expense  per  annum  may  each 
division  be  kept  in  repair? 

“  If  the  books  are  bound,  or  half  bound  at  first,  I  supp<^ 
five  shillings  per  annum  would  both  keep  them  in  repair, 
and  supply  any  volumes  which  may  be  lost,  and  which  it 
might  be  difficult  to  get  the  reader  to  replace;  if  the  books 
are  in  boards  with  linen  backs,  seven  or  nine  shillings  a- 
year  will  repair  and  bind  them  as  they  require. 

“  Q.  4.  How  long,  with  care,  may  such  books  last  ? 
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ti  part  of*  our  books  Imve  been  in  active  circulation  for 
Vhteen  years,  as  at  the  commeiHreinent  they  were  used  as 
a  Sunday-s«‘.hool  library  ;  and  forty  volumes  out  of  fifty  are 
vet  fit  for  circulation,  and  will  last  a  few  yeai*s  lonj^er,  so 
that  twenty  years  may  he  considered  the  period  they  will 

In  forming  an  establishment  of  itinenitin^’ libraries,  I 
would  recomniend  the  raisini^  as  nrinch  money  from  the 
friends  of  the  institution,  as  would  purchase  four  or  five 
divisions  to  begin  with,  and  that  they  be  placed  in  different 
stations,  .with  an  intimation  that  if  the  books  are  w,ell  read, 
they  will  be  sncxjeeded  by  other  divisions  every  second  year  ; 
that  during  the  first  year  they  will  be  issued  to  any  [>ersou 
who  will  pay  one  penny  a-volume  for  reading  it ;  that  in 
the  second  year,  they  will  be  issued  gratuitously  to  any 
person  above  twelve  years  of  age,  who  will  take  care  of 
them.  I  consider  it  of  great  importance  to  allow  gratui¬ 
tous  reading,  as  there  are  many  young  persons  who  are  not 
able  to  pay  even  a  penny  a-volume ;  and  others  are  not 
willing  to  pay  until  a  taste  for  reading  is  formed  in  them. 

o  As  another  means  of  raising  funds  and  promoting  the 
objects  of  the  institution,  1  would  recmnmend  that,  after 
its  commencement,  all  the  new  books  should  he  kept  for  at 
least  one  year,  for  the  use  of  annual  subscribers  of  five  shil¬ 
lings,  or  such  other  sum  as  may  be  thought  proper.  I 
adopted  this  plan  in  1822.  Previous  to  that  period,  the 
greatest  number  of  our  annual  subscribers  was  eight ;  they 
now  amount  to  more  than  mie  hundred  and  fifty  ;  and  be¬ 
sides  adding  largely  to  our  funds,  this  measure  has  introdu¬ 
ced  into  a  considerable  number  of  the  most  respectable  and 
influential  families  of  the  district,  a  number  of  religious 
and  useful  publications.  I  have  allowed  these  subscribers 
the  privilege  of  recommending  books,  to  double  the  amount 
-of  their  subscriptions,  <ni  comlitioii  that  they  are  not,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  injurious  to  the  interests  of  reli¬ 
gion  or  morals;  this  privilege  has  been  used  by  them  with 
great  discretion,  and  they  have  fiequently  assisted  me  in 
procuring  very  proper  books. 

“  In  consecjuence  of  our  having  a  number  of  subscribers 
at  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Dunbar  and  North  Berwick, 
new  books  are  purchased  with  their  own  siibscriptions  for 
the  use  of  these  stations ;  besides  which,  the  new  books  that 
have  been  one  year  at  Haddington,  are  sent  to  North  Ber¬ 
wick  and  Dunbar,  so  .as  to  be  double  the  value  of  their  sub¬ 
scriptions;  and  the  new  books  which  have  been  at  Dunbar 
and  North  Berwick,  are  kept  another  year  for  the  Had¬ 
dington  subscribers.  By  this  arrangement,  all  the  sub¬ 
scribers  have  access  to  many  more  volumes  than  their  own 
subscriptions  would  have  purchased.  And  after  this  they 
are  formed  into  divisions  for  general  circulation.  In  a  large 
town,  as  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow,  a  similar  plan  might  he 
tollowed,  by  placing  divisions  within  the  reach  of  the  diffe¬ 
rent  squares  and  streets  of  the  genteel  population,  many  of 
whom,  I  am  pei’suaded,  would  subscribe  for  the  use  of  the 
books  for  the  younger  branches  of  their  families,  as  well  as 
for  themselves. 

‘‘  As  it  is  of  much  importance  to  gratify  the  annual  sub¬ 
scribe  with  the  hooks  they  wish  to  read  as  early  as  possi- 
the  issuing-book  for  them,  I  have  adopted  the  plan 
of  writing  the  name  of  the  hook  on  the  top  of  the  page, 
and  writing  the  name  of  the  borrower  below  it,  with  the 
date  when  the  volume  is  issued  ;  and  as  a  volume  is  fre¬ 
quently  lulled  for  when  some  person  has  it,  I  also  enter  the 
names  ot  the  persons  who  want  it,  in  the  same  manner ; 
and  when  it  comes  in,  it  is  immediately  sent  to  them,  and 
the  date  is  affixed  to  their  name.  By  this  means  some  vo- 
*iever  permitted  to  stand  idle  in  the  book-shelf. 
1  he  issuing  hook  for  the  general  readers  is  more  easily  kept. 
^  a  usual  readers  are  arranged  alphabetically, 

and  the  number  of  the  book  is  marked  opposite  their  name, 
and  under  a  column  for  the  month  in  which  they  are  issued; 
when  they  are  returned,  the  numlier  is  merely  crossed. 
IS  very  usetul  to  call  in  all  the  hooks  once  a-year  forexa- 
mination,  and  to  get  repaired  those  which  require  it. 

It  18  not  advisable  to  require  any  entry  money  in  ad- 
ition  to  the  first  annual  siib.scription,  as  it  is  usually  a 
inderance  to  new  subscribers.  When  an  addition  to  the 
^talogue  ot  the  new  hooks  is  printed,  which  should  be  once 
i  gratuitously  to  the  respectable  families 

^^Igbhourhood,  it  will  usually  procure  more  new 
il*^?***  than  will  pay  the  expense  of  printing  it. 

Besides  the  subscriptions  from  individuals,  we  have 
^  occasional  donations  to  the  East  Lothian  Itinerating 
in  different  missionary  societies,  formed  with- 

of  **^***^1^*  ^  the  liliraries  have  mucti  of  the  nature 
^  Home  Missionary  institution,  there  is,'  perhaps,  no 


plan  by  which  such  societies  can  promote  the  interests  of 
religion,  at  so  little  expense,  and  in  so  inoffensive  a  manner, 
as  by  supporting  itinerating  libraries  in  their  respective 
districts,  by  applying  a  jmrt  of  their  funds  to  this  purpose, 
and  thereby  promoting  the  interevsts  of  religion  at  home. 
This  would  ultimately  increase  their  funds  for  foreign  ob¬ 
jects,  by  increasing  the  number  of  their  subscribers. 

“  Although  the  principal  object  of  the  East  Lothian 
Itinerating  Libraries  is  to  promote  the  interests  of  religion, 
we  have  introduced  a  number  of  volumes  on  all  branches  of 
knowledge  which  we  could  procure,  of  a  plain  and  jiopiilar 
nature;  and  this,  I  am  persuaded,  has  made  the  institution 
much  more  popular,  and  also  increased  the  number  of  reli¬ 
gions  hooks  which  have  been  read. 

“  Much  of  the  success  of  such  institutions  will  depend  on 
the  zeal  of  the  librarians,  and  on  their  acting  gratuitously  ; 
and  also  by  giving  a  moderate  degree  of  publicity  to  the 
plan,  by  reports,  catalogues,  and  advertisements, 

“  Samuel  Brown, 

‘‘  Manager  of  the  East  Lothian  Itinerating  Lihrariesr. 
‘‘  Haddington.’* 

Whilst  upon  this  subject,  we  may  throw  out  a  sugges¬ 
tion  which  is  perhaps  worth  attending  to.  We  have  long 
been  of  opinion  that  a  yearly  report  on  ‘‘  Ediuuition  in 
Scotland”  would  prove  a  great  stimulus  towards  its  diffu¬ 
sion  and  advancement.  A  yearly  work  of  this  kind 
would  be  read  by  all  classes  with  extraordinary  avidity. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Journal  of  Education^  about  to 
be  published  under  Mr  Brougham’s  superintendence,  may 
render  such  a  report  less  necessary ;  and  if  so,  IMr  Brougham 
will  add  another  obligation  to  the  many  which  his  coun¬ 
try  already  owes  him  for  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  use¬ 
ful  knowledge.  In  the  meantime,  however,  our  hint 
will  probably  not  he  thrown  away  upon  I’rincipal  Baird, 
and  the  other  natural  guardians  of  a  cause  which  does  so 
much  honour  to  them  and  to  Scotland. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  PARSONAGE. 

Ecce  itcrum  Crispinus  ! 

THE  PROPS  OF  THE  PULPIT. 

Under  the  above  title,  your  imagination,  gentle  and 
intelligent  reader,  will  naturally  disport  itself  amidst 
the  members  of  our  General  Assembly.  You  will  think 
incontinently  of  our  Inglises,  our  Cookes,  our  Chal¬ 
merses,  our  Thomsons,  or  such  other  Tuscan  and  Doric 
pillars  upon  which  the  church  visible  at  present  rests  ;  or, 
in  the  retirements  of  former  ages,  you  will  discern  those 
mighty  shades  which  have  long  taken  their  place  with 
the  illustrious  departed.  Or,  perhaps,  in  the  grossw 
materiality  of  apprehension,  you  may  even  conjure  up 
those  beams  and  pillars  on  which  our  pulpits  are  out¬ 
wardly  and  visibly  sujiported.  But  in  all  such  efforts, 
you  will  come  wide  of  the  truth,  and  may  probably  ex¬ 
press  your  surprise  when  told,  that  the  “  Props  of  the 
Pulpit”  which  are  here  meant,  are  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  old  men  and  women  who  commonly  cluster  around 
our  parish  pulpits,  to  the  exceeding  annoyance  of  the 
precentor,  and  the  great  delight  of  every  efficient  and 
faithful  pastor. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  a  very  useless  and  inefficient 
minister  may  he  popular ; — the  walls  of  his  church  may 
perspire  from  door  to  door,  and  from  fioor  to  ceiling,  en¬ 
compassing  a  dense  and  a  gaping  multitude,  and  yet  all 
this  while  the  speaker  may  be  a  mere  dandy,  with  a  high 
collar  and  a  white  handkerchief,  a  showy  style  and  a  re¬ 
tentive  memory.  But  no  such  orator  will  ever  clothe 
his  pulpit  stair-way  with  tartan  plaids  and  shanter  bon¬ 
nets,  with  clasp-bibles  and  crooked  kents.  Till,  how¬ 
ever,  such  conquest  has  been  made,  and  the  venerable  and 
pious  “  Props”  I  refer  to  have  been  attracted  into  their 
places,  the  speaker,  though  he  may  tickle  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  gratify  the  ear,  of  his  audience,  is  yet  a  greait 
way  from  utility, — from  that  true  and  genuine  efficiency, 
which  bespeaks  the  operation  of  Grace,”  through,  the 
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instrumentality  of  our  honest,  and  fervent,  and  devotional 
feeling  and  utterance.  Take  your  summer  excursion  from 
**  the  Mull”  to  “  Pomona,”  from  Ailsa  to  the  Bass,  and 
mark,  in  your  progress,  the  Sabbath  ministrations  of 
every  minister  in  Scotland.  Deaf  though  you  were,  and 
altogether  incapable  of  ascertaining  from  the  ear  the  power 
and  the  value  of  the  respective  ministrations,  you  may 
gather  from  the  eye  alone,  from  these  Pulpit  Props,” 
how  the  spiritual  interests  of  each  parish  fare, — whether 
the  incumbent  preaches  himself  or  his  master,  the  very 
Gospel  or  the  idle  showiness  of  learning,  ingrafted  on 
vanity  of  worldly  wisdom  and  conceit,  gilt  and  glossed 
over  with  a  show  and  a  seeming  of  godliness. 

It  may  be  that  the  church  you  have  visited  is  not 
crowded  to  the  door,  and  that,  even  amidst  a  compara¬ 
tively  limited  number  of  hearers,  you  observe  somewhat 
of  an  unexcited  and  inattentive  aspect,  as  if  no  great  ex¬ 
pectation  had  been  raised,  and  no  particular  exertion  had 
been  made  to  excite  it.  But  if  you  have  the  aged  arid 
wrinkled  faces  of  threescore  and  ten- immediately  front¬ 
ing  you, — if  you  can  mark,  while  the  venerable  and  ve¬ 
nerated  man  of  God  is  composedly  dividing  the  word  of 
truth,  a  gradual  and  a  solemn  lifting  and  falling  of  the 
hands ;  if  the  Bible  lies  half  opened,  and  dog-leafed  at  the 
texty  in  the  lap  of  age,  and  the  eyes  of  the  surrounding 
‘‘  Props”  are  ever  and  anon  raised  in  humble  acquiescence 
to  the  face  and  the  utterance  of  the  pastor,  then  all  is 
right :  such  a  parish  has  been  blessed  in  its  minister,  and 
such  a  minister  has  had,  and  will  have,  reason  to  rejoice 
in  his  pastoral  labours.  I  had  rather  sit  under  such  a 
ministry,  than  under  all  the  fiery  and  scalding  droppings 
from  the  lamp  of  the  red-hot  zealot,  or  blazing  senti¬ 
mentalist. 

Do  you  observe  that  figure  which  occupies  the  lowest 
step  of  the  pulpit  range  ?  There  she  sits,  Avith  her  little 
orphan  grand-daughter  at  her  feet,  and  there  she  has  sat 
for  many  years  past ;  she  never  desires  to  ascend  higher, 
or  to  come  into  contact  and  competition  with  the  persons 
or  the  privileges  of  the  precentor  or  bell-man.  Her  heart 
is  humble,  yet  it  is  feelingly  alive  to  any  acts  of  conde¬ 
scension  or  kindness  with  which  it  may  be  visited.  Care¬ 
fully,  as  the  minister  ascends  to  the  pulpit,  does  she  draw 
in  the  extremities  of  her  dress,  contract  her  body  to  leave 
the  requisite  breadth  of  stair- way  for  the  Avell-known  foot, 
which  her  very  soul  embraces  in  its  passing.  Her  little 
Nancy,  now  no  longer,  through  the  intervention  of  fe¬ 
male  charity,  an  object  of  parish  relief,  sits  on  her  gown 
tail,  looks  up  the  psalms  and  texts,  and  occasionally  en¬ 
joys  with  a  half- formed  smile,  the  old  woman’s  embar¬ 
rassment  in  fixing  her  untempled  spectacles  firmly  and 
graspingly  on  her  nose.  The  history  of  that  woman 
and  her  orphan  ward  is  interesting,  and  on  another  oc- 
c^ion  you  shall  have  it ;  in  the  meantime,  you  must  be 
content  with  a  more  limited  notice  of  her  next  neighbour 
in  the  order  of  stair  ascent,  videlicet,  Janet  Smith. 

Janet  is  a  queer  body.  I  have  never  been  able  yet  to 
find  out  with  perfect  assurance  Avhether  Janet  is,  or  is 
not,  truly  religious.  She  is  remarkably  sagacious,  that  is 
certain, — knows  the  Scriptures  better  than  most  clergy¬ 
men, — and  attends  most  regularly  on  the  ordinances  of 
religion.'  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  Janet’s  voice  is 
loud  when  a  proclamation  has  been  made  over  her  head ; 
nor  are  her  commentaries  always  made  in  perfect  charity. 
To  young  preachers,  or  stibblers,  as  slie  calls  them,  she  is 
quite  ferocious,  cutting  them  up  at  the  kirk-style,  and, 
indeed,  all  the  way  home  to  her  hut  in  the  clachan,  at 
no  allowance  ;  and  occasionally,  if  I  am  rightly  informed, 
taking  a  pretty  sound  and  protracted  nap^  even  in  the 
midst  of  my  very  warmest  addresses.  For  this  I  ven¬ 
tured,  one  day  lately,  to  challenge  Janet ;  contrasting  her 
vigilance  and  attention,  when  a  young  man  had  officiated, 
with  her  supineness  and  inattention  under  my  oavii  mi¬ 
nistrations.  “  And  d’ye  no  ken  the  reason  o’  that,  sir,” 
responded  Janet,  with  a  look  that  intimated  in  her  own 
language,  .V  that  she  had  not  her  tale  a-seeking D’ye 


no  ken  the  reason  o’  that,  sir?”  I  immediately  acknow¬ 
ledged  my  ignorance.  “  Troth,  sir,”  proceeded  my  in. 
structor,  “  whan  it’s  yourself  that  delivers  and  expounds 
‘  the  oracles,’  we  can  a’  tak  a  nap  Avi’  safety,  for  we  ken 
brawly  in  whas  ban’s  they  are.  But  when  a  young 
birkie  like  yon  opens,  and  tries  to  explain  the  sacred  W(u*d 
it  taks  us  a’  to  look  sharp  after  him  /”  T.  G.  * 


THE  POETRY  OF  VISIBLE  OBJECTS. 

By  John  Mackay  Wilson, 

There  is  inspiration,  there  is  poetry,  in  all  that  is 
beautiful,  all  that  is  vast, — in  the  blush  upon  the  cheek 

of  a  maiden — in  the  modest  violet  and  drooping  lily _ _ 

in  the  dewdrop  on  the  rose — in  the  pale  glances  of  the 
moon  ;  in  the  glory  of  the  sunbeams — in  the  conviction 
of  an  immortality — in  a  stupendous  eternity — in  the  idea 
of  a  God  !  all  these  are  poetry,  and  last,  not  least.  Reli¬ 
gion,  holy,  pure  and  undefiled  religion — religion  is  the 
poetry  of  Heaven  !  There  is  poetry  in  eternal  ocean,  with 
its  thousand  tongues ;  in  the  glorious  and  circuitous 
sportings  of  its  hoary  Avaves ;  in  the  blue  beams  of  the 
lightning,  and  the  hoarse  roaring  of  its  voice  ;  in  the 
tranquillity  of  eA^ening,  Avhen  the  music  of  the  wild-dove 
welcomes  the  gloaming  ;  in  the  reflection  of  sparkling 
moonbeams  on  a  waveless  sea ;  in  the  works  of  nature 
innumerable. 

Poetry  is  a  living,  a  thrilling,  an  exciting  something. 
Its  principles  are  uniA’ersal  as  motion  in  matter.  It  is 
the  language  of  the  soul;  it  is  its  actions.  It  is  a  grasp¬ 
ing  of  the  heart  and  its  passions.  It  is,  and  is  in,  every 
thing  that  elevates  a  man  from  the  prose  around  him. 
Poetry  is  enthusiasm ;  is  every  or  any  thing  in  Avhich  is 
beauty  or  poAver.  It  exists  in  the  poAver  of  producing 
effect,  and  in  the  effect  produced. 

The  Avhole  life  of  Napoleon,  for  example,  Avas  one  great 
and  glorious  epic.  His  every  movement  Avas  the  poetry 
of  action.  There  was  poetry  in  every  Avord  he  uttered  ; 
his  A’ery  existence  was  a  concentration  of  it.  There  are 
more  noble  and  sublime  instances  of  poetry  in  some  of 
his  addresses  to  his  army  previous  to  engagements,  than 
in  any  production  of  the  present  age.  Take  but  the  fol¬ 
lowing  single  sentence,  and  picture  a  host  of  spendidly 
armed  and  panoplied  Mameluke  cavalry  covering  the 
plain  before  them, — on  their  right  hand  the  sacred  river 
of  Egypt, — the  mountains  of  Mohratam,  the  cities  of 
Cairo  and  of  classic  Memphis,  with  the  everlasting  pyra¬ 
mids  upon  their  right,  and  his  army  eager  for  the  charge. 
“  Go  /”  said  he,  pointing  to  the  pyramids — “  Go  !  and 
think  that  from  the  height  of  those  monuments  forty  ages 
survey  our  conduct  /”  It  were  fruitless  to  follow  him 
through  his  long  line  of  glories  and  of  \dctories.  But 
who  can  contemplate,  Avithout  astonishment,  his  descend¬ 
ing  a  second  time  the  Alps  like  a  mighty  avalanche, 
sweeping  away  the  resolute  resistance  of  the  Austrian 
squadrons  on  the  plains  of  Marengo ;  and,  in  the  midst 
of  the  strife  and  the  swell  of  battle,  think  of  the  heroic 
Desaix,  with  his  single  arm,  dashing  aside  the  tide  ot 
fortune,— almost  of  fate  ;  and  as  the  last  Avave  engulfed 
the  hopes  of  their  enemies,  the  blood  of  the  hero  mingled 
Avith  the  fiood  ;  and  when,  in  the  swift  tumult  of  triumph 
and  pursuit,  the  echo  of  the  braA^e  man’s  Avarlike  groan 
is  borne  to  his  leader,  and  that  leader  Napoleon,  he  ex¬ 
claims,  in  the  Avhirlwind  of  conquest,  of  sorrow,  and  of 
battle,  “  Why  have  Inot  time  to  weep  for  him  If  there 
be  not  poetry  in  these  things,  Avhere  is  poetry  to  be  found  . 
While  his  feet  yet  stood  on  the  tottering  ruins  of  Austria? 
and  the  glories  of  Ulm,  green  in  the  exultings  ot  his 
he^rt,  he  looked  on  the  self-confident  and  combined  legions 
of  the  German  and  the  Russ,  and  exclaimed,  in  the  con^ 
fidence  of  his  own  inspiration,  “  To-morrow  these  armies 
are  mine  !”  As  the  sunbeams  glanced  on  their  glittering 
steel  from  the  heights  of  Austerlitz,  Avhen,  in  the  breath¬ 
less  moment  of  onset,  he  rushed  along  the  line  like  the 
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renios  of  war  borne  upon  lightnings,  and  proclaimed,  like 
fgecond  Jove,  “  Soldiers  !  we  finish  this  campaign  by  a 
thunderbolt  that  shall  confound  the  pride  of  our  ene¬ 
mies  !’*  When,  in  reply,  the  hat  and  the  tricolor  waved 
on  the  gleaming  bayonet,  and  “  Long  live  the  Emperor !” 
echoed  like  a  tempest  from  80,000  voices !  When,  at  Jena, 
it  was  but  necessary  to  say,  “  Are  not  we  the  soldiers 
of  Austerlitz  ?”  and  Prussia  became  a  cipher  among  the 
nations !  When,  with  900  men,  he  left  the  isle  of  his 
exile  to  overturn  a  government  that  bore  rule  over 
30,000,000  of  souls — yea,  backed  by  the  united  interest 
of  Europe  to  boot — only  exclaiming,  “  Paris  or  death  !” 

_ when  his  foot  touched  the  soil  of  France,  and  he 

called  out,  “  The  Congress  is  dissolved  !” — when  meet¬ 
ing  the  force  sent  to  oppose  him,  he  advanced  dauntless 
to  the  point  of  their  weapons,  and  exclaimed,  throw¬ 
ing  open  his  coat,  and  presenting  his  breast,  “  Sol¬ 
diers  !  you  have  been  tohi  that  I  fear  death  ;  if  there  be 
among  you  one  soldier  who  would  kill  his  Emperor,  let 
him  plunge  his  bayonet  into  this  bosom  !” — if  there  be 
not  poetry  in  this, — in  its  effect,  when  6000  hostila  men 
instantaneously  cast  their  arms  upon  the  ground,  and  fell 
upon  each  other’s  neck,  exclaiming,  “  Long  live  the  Em¬ 
peror  !” — if  the  very  soul  of  poetry  be  not  in  this,  and  in 
these  things — what,  in  the  name  of  prose  and  stupidity, 
what  is  Poetry  ? 

If  there  be  one  born  in  Britain  who  can  hear  the  name 
of  Nelson  pronounced  without  feelings  of  poetical  enthu¬ 
siasm,  he  is  a  bastard,  and  a  bloat  upon  his  country — 
coward,  traitor,  is  written  on  his  milky  heart-  No 
man  can  think  of  the  hero  of  Tenerifi'e,  of  the  Nile,  of 
Copenhagen,  and  Trafalgar,  without  glorying  in  the  idea 
that  he  is  his  countryman  !  The  name  of  Nelson  was 
the  talisman  of  victory ;  his  very  presence  was  inspira¬ 
tion,  and  the  record  of  his  last  triumph  is  a  poem  more 
sublime  and  imperishable  than  the  Iliad  itself.  There 
was  a  volume  of  poetry  in  his  last  signal — “  England  ex~ 
pects  that  every  man  will  do  his  duty  /”  This  was  the  last 
signal  of  Nelson, — the  last  whisper  of  the  God  of  Battles 
to  his  servant  I  The  sentiment  was  a  something  hovering 
between  the  confines  of  earth  and  immortality,  breathed 
only  by  the  angel  of  death  and  of  victory,  as  he  descended  to 
wait  for  the  soul  of  the  hero.  Was  there  not  poetry  in 
the  feeling  that  followed,  when  courage  became  sublimity, 
as  the  loud,  long  shout  of  ten  thousand  voices  rushed 
along  the  line  with  the  speed  and  the  power  of  electricity, 
arresting  the  astonished  sea-bird  in  its  flight,  silencing 
the  deep-tongued  voice  of  the  waters,  and  falling  on  the 
dismayed  hearts  of  their  enemies,  saying,  “  Every  Eng¬ 
lishman  WILL  do  his  duty  P' 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  record  the  actions  of  the 
mighty  dead  to  illustrate  poetry  as  existing  in  deeds ; 
there  is  one  still  with  us  whose  whole  life  has  been  an 
>  and  in  saying  this,  need  I  name  the  name  of 
Wellington — of  Wellington  the  conqueror  of  Vimiera, 
^  TaJavei’a,  of  Salamanca,  Vittoria,  the  Pyrenees, 
Orthes,  Thoulouse,  and  Waterloo?  On  the  morning 
of  his^  last  battle,  when  the  first  shrill  notes  of  the  ])ibroch 
ff P*  streets  of  Brussels  with  the  gathering  air, 

Come  to  me  and  I  will  give  you  fiesh  !” — was  it  heard 
y  one  of  the  tartaned  mountaineers,  who  felt  not  in  his 
reast  the  enthusiasm  of  a  poet,  and  the  heart  of  a  Scots- 
man?  AVhen  in  the  heat  of  the  strife,  the  leader  ex- 
c  aimed,  “  Stand  fast,  95th  !  we  must  not  be  beat !  what 
^ould  they  say  in  England  ?”  What  would  they  say  in 
and,  was  a  volume  of  poetry  bound  up  in  six  words, 
ever  poetry  were  exemplified  in  action,  it  was  at 
e  crisis  of  Waterloo,  when  the  Imperial  Guard  of  the 
enemy,  rushing  like  a  torrent  of  fiery  lava,  amidst  the 
underings  and  the  roarings  of  artillery  which  covered 
cm,  sweeping  away  the  opposing  lines  like  chaff  before 
e  storm,  had  approached  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
e  dictator  of  the  conflict,  who,,  with  his  eagle  eye, 
patching  his  opportunity  to  strike,  to  the  veriest  division 
®  a  moment,  exclaimed  to  his  troops,  who  had  been  re¬ 


served,  “  Up,  Guards,  and  at  them !”  Then  three  of 
those  cheers  which  are  inspiration  to  the  giver,  but  de¬ 
spair  to  the  opposing  hearer,  announced  the  rushing  of  a 
flood  of  British  bayonets  !  The  existence  of  poetic  feel¬ 
ing  in  deeds  and  in  things  visible,  was  made  manifest, 
and  the  fate  of  Europe  decided.  These  things  were  not 
merely  the  soul  of  poetry,  but  the  body  also. 


SINGLE  BLESSEDNESS. 

Ey  a  Lady. 

I  UAVE  met  with  very  few  unmarried  ladies  who  have 
not  appeared  to  me  to  feel,  after  the  age  of  thirty,  that 
their  existence  was  thoroughly  comfortless  and  wretched. 
Many  have  I  heard  express  it  openly  ;  and  that  such  is 
the  fact,  can  very  easily  be  discovered  by  an  accurate  ob¬ 
server  of  the  human  countenance.  It  is  also  certain,  that 
three  out  of  five  of  the  young  English  ladies  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  must  remain  unmarried  ;  because  no  man  can 
exist  on  less  than  two  thousand  a-year  when  married  ; 
and  how  few  young  men  there  are  with  two  thousand  a- 
year,  compared  with  the  number  of  young  ladies  !  Five, 
six,  eight,  sometimes,  in  one  family  ;  generally  all  tolera¬ 
bly  pretty,  and  most  of  them  pleasing  and  accomplished 
women — many  possessing  talents  of  no  ordinary  stamp — 
yet,  perhaps,  in  our  salons  these  lovely  and  accomplished 
beings  are  completely  neglected  by  the  other  sex,  “  be¬ 
cause”  (I  must  repeat  the  sentiments  I  have  heard  from 
thousands  of  young  men  of  fashion)  “  I  never  talk  to 
girls — I  dare  not  pay  attention  to  unmarried  women,  be¬ 
cause  I  am  not  a  marrying  man — My  friend  - 

flirted  with  so  and  so,  and  was  accused  of  behaving  ill — 
I  don’t  like  to  excite  false  hopes — I  shall  never  marry, 
unless  I  can  find  a  wife  with  at  least  two  or  three  thou¬ 
sand  a-year,  because  I  am  much  richer,  unmarried,  with 
the  fortune  I  have.” 

It  is  of  no  use  to  quarrel  with  the  state  of  society  as 
it  is  at  present  constituted,  for  we  cannot  alter  it ;  but  I 
think  it  might  be  beneficial  to  give  a  few  hints  on  the 
education  of  women,  which  might  perhaps  be  useful  in 
procuring  them,  in  a  state  of  single  blessedness,  as  it  is 
very  falsely  called,  a  greater  share  of  happiness,  or  a  less 
load  of  misery,  than  they  at  present  appear  to  me  to  pos¬ 
sess  after  the  awful  age  of  thirty. 

A  girl  at  thirty  is  called  an  oh!  maid — she  goes  to  a 
ball,  and  generally  sits  neglected  all  the  evening,  or  dances 
with  some  gentleman  who  has  been  often  asked  to  dine 
at  her  father’s  house,  and  who,  perhaps,  remarks,  “  Miss 

- is  rather  passee — a  good  old  girl — and  I  must  dp 

my  duty  there ;  and  now  I  shall  dance  with  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Miss - .”  My  heart  always  bleeds  for  the  mor¬ 

tifications  I  see  endured  by  these  poor  old  girls  continu¬ 
ally.  There  are  certainly  some  single  women  whose 
talents  have  made  them  as  much  considered  in  society  as 
they  ought  to  be  ;  but  then  I  have  generally  observed 
that  they  have  fortunes,  or  have  had  advantages  above 
others  to  bring  them  into  notice,  and  to  give  to  the  na¬ 
tural  ambition  of  the  human  species  some  scope  of  action. 

I  will  suppose  a  case  in  which  there  are  four  girls — a 
moderate  proportion  in  one  family — and  two  sons ;  and 
I  will  su}»pose  their  father  possessed  of  fifteen  hundred 
a-year.  The  estate,  of  course,  goes  to  the  eldest  son ;  the 
second  must  be  a  clergyman,  if  his  relations  have  any  pre¬ 
ferment,  or  he  must  be  of  some  profession  ;  of  course,  he 
can  never  marry  without  a  large  fortune — unless,  at  the 
age  of  forty-five,  he  has  made  one  for  himself.  The  eldest 
son,  having  been  to  Eton  and  Cambridge,  has  learnt  that 
fifteen  hundred  a-year  is  nothing,  and,  in  all  probability, 
determines- (not  to  be  tahen  in)  not  to  marry  any  lovely 
girl,  without,  at  least,  forty  or  fifty  thousand  pounds.  I 
now  come  to  my  four  young  ladies.  I  will  siipjwse  one 
very  pretty,  one  tolerably  pretty,  and  the  other  two  ra¬ 
ther  plain.  They  have  been  educated,  in  all  probability, 
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as  the  Kreater  proportion  of  English  girls  are :  First  of 
all,  they  have  a  strong  orthodox  belief  in  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion — go  every  Sunday  to  church — and  are,  as  I  conceive 
ail,  or  nearly  all,  the  class  of  moderately  rich  P^iiglish 
gentry  to  be,  perfectly  honourable,  upright,  and  well- 
principled.  It  is  only  for  their  own  happiness  that  I 
would  propose  any  change  in  the  education  of  a  cl^ss  for 
whom  I  entertain  so  high  a  respect. 

To  return  to  the  four  young  ladies ;  They  have  all  been 
brought  up  with  the  idea  that  they  will  become  wives 
and  mothers,  and  are  taught  to  cherish 'those  natural  af¬ 
fections  which,  if  by  some  remote  chfince  one  out  of  the 
four  ever  does  marry,  make  them  so  amiable  and  lovely 
hs  such.  They  are  all  allowed  to  read  modern  novels,  at 
least  all  such  as  are  considered  to  have  a  moral  tendency. 
Now,  I  maintain  that  there  is  scarcely  one  of  these  works 
Svhich  does  not  impress  any  young  woman  with  the  idea 
that  happiness  can  alone  be  found  in  love  and  marriage, 
^he  heroine  is  very  amiable  and  perfect,  surrounded  with 
hdmirers,  all  contending  for  the  honours  of  her  least  no¬ 
tice  ;  but  where  is  the  novel  which  represents  four  poor, 
pretty,  unnoticed  girls,  who  are  destined  to  pass  their 
young  years  without  perhaps  so  much  as  one  admirer 
amongst  them  ?  Year  after  year  passes — their  bloom  and 
beauty  fade — and  my  four  lovely  and  accomplished  warm- 
liearted  beings,  having  seen  all  their  youthful  castles  fall 
one  by  one,  become  listless  and  unhappy.  They  have  lit¬ 
tle  in  life  to  interest  them  ; — one  dies  of  a  complaint  in  the 
spine  ;  another  lives  many  years  on  arrow-root  and  calf’s- 
foot  jelly,  and  is  enveloped  in  flannel  even  in  July ;  a 
third  is  under  the  care  of  Dr  S.,  for  indigestion  ;  and 
perhaps  the  fourth,  who  is  made  of  tougher  materials,  and 
born  with  less  feeling  than  the  others — or  perhaps  from 
having  something  to  occupy  her  mind,  in  preparing  the 
nrrow-root  for  one  sister,  and  ordering  the  hard  dump¬ 
lings,  prescribed  by  Dr  S.,  for  the  other — outlives  her  sor¬ 
rows  and  disappointmenU ;  and,  if  she  takes  an  interest 
in  her  brother’s  children,  ora  share  in  their  education,  or 
in  something  which  gives  vent  to  those  atfections  which 
are  implanted  by  nature  in  the  breast  of  woman,  she  be¬ 
comes  happy. 

This,  then,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  secret  too  much 
neglected  in  female  education.  Teach  them,  by  all  means, 
that  one  great  source  of  happiness  consists  in  the  indul- 
‘gence  of  virtuous  affection  ;  but  do  not  teach  them  that 
there  is  no  affection  capable  of  producing  this  happiness, 
except  such  as  may  be  felt  for  a  lover  or  husband.  If 
the  heart  be  properly  regulated,  it  may  take  a  warm  and 
sufficiently  engrossing  interest  in  many  objects  less  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  it,  MaiTiage  is  a  sad  lottery, 
"and,  at  the  best,  is  a  state  full  of  cares  and  anxieties. 
Freedom  and  independence  ought  not  to  be  lightly  parted 
'with,  or  set  down  as  possessions  of  little  value. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

BONNY  DUNSYETTE.* 

Oil  bonny  Dunsyette !  in  thy  soft  sunny  glen, 

All  apart  from  the  voice  and  the  vices  of  men, 

I  have  lived  in  my  boyhood,  exulting  and  free. 

And  my  heart,  in  its  night-dreams,  reverts  still  to  thee. 

It  is  not  that  oft  in  that  pure  glassy  flood. 

Midst  the  shatter’d  sun-sparkle  reflected  I  stood. 

And  gazed  on  the  brightness  that  wilder’d  my  brain. 
Whilst  the  lark,  thrush,  and  blackbird  commingled  their 
strain. 

It  is  not  the  woodland  that  circled  me  round. 

Where  the  treasures  of  nut  and  of  nestling  are  found ; 

•  Bonny  Dunsvette,  a  romantic  glen  in  the  parish  of  Closehurn, 
'Dumfiries-fhire,  the  birthplace  of  the  author. . 


That  sweet  spot  endureth,  all  shelter’d  and  green, 

And  the  nut  and  the  nestling  are  still  to  be  seen. 

There  are  feelings  more  deep,  recollections  more  bright 
That  swell  in  my  hosom,  and  crowd  on  my  sight ; 
There  are  hearts  that  responded,  in  pain  or  in  joy, 

To  the  tears  of  the  child,  or  the  bliss  of  the  boy. 

Affection’s  bright  morn,  in  its  vision  of  bliss, 

A  father’s  kind  grasp,  and  a  fond  mother’s  kiss. 

The  all  of  my  boyhood,  1  long’d  to  retain — 

Oh  when,  and  oh  where,  shall  I  meet  you  again! 

I  may  roam,  I  have  done  it,  o’er  mountain  and  lea, _ 

I  may  see,  I  have  seen  it,  whjit  earth  has  to  see, _ 

Rut  whilst  warm  beats  my  heart-blood,  I’M  never  forget 
The  friends  of  my  boyhood,  and  “  bonny  Dunsyette.’’ 

T.  G. 


By  Laurence  Macdonald. 

They  tell  me  that  thy  heart’s  no  longer  free, 

And  I  believe  it ;  for  I’ve  mark’d,  of  late, 

That  thy  dark  eye’s  sweet  smile  falls  not  on  me; 

Its  light  is  now  grown  cold,  and  settled  hate 
Seems  lurking  somewhere  as  I  gaze  on  thee. 

But  1  can  meet  this,  as  I’ve  met  my  fate. 

And  show  no  sign  of  suffering,  howsoe’er 
It  darkens  o’er  my  spirit.  I  can  bear, 

Have  borne,  ere  now,  what  should  have  crush’d  a  heart 
That  still  throbs  high,  with  all  its  strings  unbroke. 
But  loves  less  wildly  as  the  years  depart! 

The  goaded  ox  grows  callous  to  the  stroke, 

Nor  heeds  the  pricking  needle,  nor  doth  smart. 

As  it  was  wont  when  first  it  bore  the  yoke. 

Thus  I’ve  become  all  harden’d  ;  life’s  ills  now 
Press  harmless  on  me,  nor  can  make  me  bow. 

Nor  love,  nor  hate,  nor  aught  that  thou  dost  keep 
In  that  fair  paradise — thy  breast  of  snow — 

Shall  break  my  rest,  or  make  me  sounder  sleep — 
Insensible  to  all  my  life  doth  grow. 

Youth’s  tide  of  passions  more  shall  never  sweep 
Across  my  nerves,  my  reason  to  o’erthrow ; 

The  world,  ambition,  now  fill  up  the  whole 
Of  my  existence — fame,  my  final  goal. 

I’ll  make  companions  of  my  thoughts,  and  pLace 
My  heart’s  deep  love  on  all  that’s  great  and  pure ; 
Nor  woman’s  smile,  nor  yet  her  beauteous  face, 

Shall  more  have  power  my  spirit  to  allure. 

Nor  will  I  rest,  till  I  have  peopled  space 
With  mind’s  immortal  beings,  that  endure 
All  time,  and  claim  a  kindred  to  the  skies, — 

The  all  of  us,  perchance,  that  never  dies  ! 

Then  farewell  pleasures  of  the  gay  and  vain  ; 

I  never  loved  them  much,  now  less  than  ever, 

And  parting  with  them  costs  me  not  a  pain  ; 

But  thus  with  thee  I  may  not  deem  to  sever ; 

’Twill  take  some  courage  to  unbind  the  chain 

Thy  charms  have  wove  around  me  ;  my  nerves  quiver; 
Deep  feelings  stir  within  me :  but  I’ll  quell 
I’he  throbbings  of  this  breast,  and  burst  the  spell 

*Tis  done  !  my  pride  of  heart  hath  set  me  free. 

Happy  I  ne’er  shall  witness  aught  so  fair. 

So  full  of  light  and  loveliness,  as  thee  ! 

And  if  this  breath  of  mine  could  shape  a  prayer 
That  might  avail  in  heaven,  its  scope  would  lie, 

That  thy  bright  brow  should  be  untouch’d  by  care ; 
That  thy  dark  eye  should  be  undimm’d  by  tears, 

And  every  joy  that  life  crh  feel  should  crown  thy  years. 


■V  / 
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ane  newe  sange  to  ane  aulde  tune. 

By  J»  Imlaclij  Author  of  “  May  Flowers,'^ 
Gude  night,  and  joy  be  wi*  you  a’ ! 

We’ve  drank  to  them  that’s  hereabout, 

We’ve  drank  to  them  that’s  far  awa ; 

But  fill  again,  there’s  ane,  nae  doubt, 

We  yet  could  drink  abune  them  a*. 

Wha  drinks — and  deep — fair  be  his  fa’, 

On  him  that  winna,  meikle  shame. 

As  round  and  round  the  cup  we  ca’, 

A  health  to  her — we  iieedna  name  ! 

I  gie  you  joy,  wha  hae  found  grace 
Wi’  ane  that’s  comely,  kind,  and  true ; 

I  feel  for  you — I  ken  the  case — 

Whom  some  fair  thief  o’  hearts  gars  rue. 
Though  nocht  you  say,  and  swear,  and  do. 

Can  wank  in  her’s  the  tender  fiamCy 
Yet  we’re  forgiving  when  we’re  fou — 

Here’s  health  to  her — whate’er  her  name  ! 

O  !  wearie  fa*  the  womankind. 

They’ve  been,  sin’  first  the  world  began, 

Sae  fair  o’  mould — sae  fause  o’  mind. 

The  blessing  or  the  bane  o’  man  ; 

Yet,  after  a’,  do  what  we  can. 

The  bonnie  dears  we  canna  blame ; 

Sae  a  benison  gae  wi’  our  ban, 

And  health  to  her — whom  we  could  name ! 

Auld  Adam  won  a  wearie  life, 

Till  Eve,  in  Eden’s  bach ’lor  bowers, 

Was  made  the  first  o’  men’s  gudewife — 

The  fairest  o*  the  garden’s  flowers  ; 

Though  dearly  bought  the  social  hours, 

Wi’  dool  and  death — wi’  sin  and  shame — 

We  think  them  cheap,  when  pass  we  ours 
Wi’  her  we’ll  drink — but  daurna  name. 

The  waukrife  cock  fu’  loudly  craws, 

The  merry  morn  begins  to  blink, 

And  troth  it’s  time  to  wear  our  wa’s 
When  folk  begin  to  lisp  and  wink  ; 

Whate’er  we  thole,  whate’er  we  think. 

In  this  we’ll  do  and  say  the  same. 

We’ll  brim  the  bowl,  and  deep  we’ll  drink 
A  health  to  her — that  each  could  name! 


THE  GLOAMIN’. 

By  the  Author  of‘^  May  Flowers,'* 

\V  HEK  day  wanes  to  the  gloamin’, 

And  night  glm>ms  o’er  the  glen,  my  boys  I 

When  cogs  are  fou  and  foamin’, 

A  jovial  time  ’tis  then,  my  boys  ! 

Let  daffin’  youth  gang  roamin’ 

By  burn  and  trysting  tree,  my  boys. 

But  when  day  wanes  to  the  gloamin’ 

We  meet  fur  mirth  and  glee,  my  boys  ! 

See,  the  drouthie  sun  is  sinking 
lo  tipple  in  the  sea,  my  boys  I 

But  the  moon  will  soon  be  blinking, 
lo  brighten  lift  and  lea,  my  boys! 

And  the  flowers  of  earth  be  drinking 
Their  cups  of  nectar  dew,  my  boys  ! 

And  the  stars  of  heaven  be  winking 
Like  us— when  roaring  fou,  my  boys  ! 

Should  kirkyard  ghaists  be  gliding 
At  night’s  mirk  eerie  noon,  my  boys  ! 


Or  witch  or  warlock  riding 

On  broomsticks  to  the  moon,  my  boys  ! 

Should  kelpie  wait  our  guiding 

Across  the  spotted  stream,  my  boys  ! 

A’  evil  snares  avoiding, 

We’ll  wait  the  morning  beam,  my  boys  ! 

Gie  me — gie  me  the  gloamin’. 

When  light  wanes  in  the  west, 

It  is  the  hour  for  roaming. 

It  is  the  hour  for  rest,  my  boys ! 

Here ’s  love  to  winsome  woman. 

And  luck  to  honest  men,  my  boys ! 

O  !  when  day  wanes  to  the  gloamin’, 

A  jovial  time  *tis  then,  my  boys  ! 


TO  AN  OLD  STRANDED  WAR-SHIP. 

,  By  William  Mayne, 

There  was  not  one  who  thought  that  day. 
When  thou  wert  launch’d  in  youthful  pride. 
Glittering  in  rich  and  bright  array. 

Upon  the 'glad  embracing  tide. 

That  thou  shouldst  lie  so  low  and  lone. 

Upon  this  wild  and  bayless  shore. 

Thy  power  and  fame  for  ever  gone. 

And  all  thy  glory  o’er  ! 

The  wind  now  o’er  thy  dark  front  glides, 

And  passes  swift  and  wistfully 
Throughout  thy  shivering  broken  sides. 

With  fitful  and  impatient  cry. 

As  if  it  wish’d  tbee  to  arise 

From  thy  ignoble  place  of  rest, 

And  in  the  free  and  gladsome  skies 
Once  more  upraise  thy  crest. 

Oh !  often  hast  thou  proudly  spread 
Thy  sails  upon  th’  inspiring  breeze. 

And  merrily  and  boldly  sped 

Along  the  dark  bewildering  seas  ; 

Exulting  in  thy  glorious  might. 

Daring  the  dangers  of  the  wave. 

Strong  in  the  hearts  that  sway’d  thy  flight. 

So  careless,  free,  and  brave  ! 

It  was  not  well  in  those  who  swept 
With  thee  along  the  ocean  wild. 

And  in  thy  friendly  bosom  slept. 

While  the  strong  waves  around  it  coil’d, 

To  leave  thee  all  forsaken  here. 

Half-buried  in  the  drifting  sand. 

No  more  across  the  deep  to  steer, 

F ar  from  the  sluggish  land. 

Yet,  Jih  [  perhaps  they  long  have  been 
Ueposing  in  the  gloom  of  death, 

Down  ’mid  that  wild  and  marvellous  scene 
The  jDceaii  darkly  shows  beneath  ; 

Perhaps  they’re  scatter’d  from  thee  far 
Along  the  broad  sea’s  winding  shore. 

And  feel,  like  thee,  the  rousing  war 
Of  breeze  and  wave  no  more. 

Yet,  was  it  here  to  waste  away. 

That  thou  still  triumph’d  o’er  the  storm, 

And  ’neath  the  waves’  destroying  sway 
Ne’er  bent  thy  huge  and  gallant  form  ? 

Oh,  better  were  it  far  to  dwell 

Down  in  the  dark  and  moaning  sea. 

Beside  those  hearts  thou  loved’st  so  well, 

Who  deeply  trusted  thee ! 


my  boys 
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When  the  broad  waves  of  midnight  gush 
Up  from  the  sea  around  thy  side, 

And  o’er  thy  front  the  storm- winds  rush, 

And  reiid  thee  in  their  wrath  and  pride,-— 
Upon  their  strength  thou  shouldst  arise, 

And  hurry,  to  the  ocean’s  breast, 

And,  torn  by  their  fierce  energies. 

Sink  in  the  waves  to  rest ! 


WRITTEN  ON  THE  FRITH  OP  FORTH. 
The  waters  bound  beneath  us,  and  we  ride 
In  gallant  trim  along  the  briny  tide. 

All’s  life  and  motion,  and  the  winds  on  high 
Sing  their  wild  chorus  while  careering  by ; 

But  yon  fair  city,  fading  to  the  view. 

Holds  all  my  heart  adores  ;  it  is  to  you. 

Thou  dark-eyed  beauty  with  the  polish’d  brow. 

Whose  loi^cly  image  glides  before  me  now. 

That  all  my  thoughts  are  tending,  as  we  fly 
O’er  ocean’s  breast,*  like  eagle  through  the  sky  ! 
Shouldst  thou  but  be  to  me,  as  is  yon  star, 
Adored^and  worshipp’d,  though  it  dwells  afar. 

I’ll  love  thee  not  the  less  ! — Though  it  may  be 
That  thy  dark  eye  can  never  smile  on  me. 

Its  light  will  not  the  less  illume  the  way 
My  faltering  steps  pursue  through  life’s  dull  day. 

No ;  I  can  shape  thy  image  on  the  face 
Of  the  wide  waters,  and  can  people  space. 

How  far  and  fathomless  soe’er  it  be. 

With  fond  and,  fairy  forms  that  look  like  thee  ! 

And  though  thy  fancy  or  the  fates  enshrine 
Thy  love  within  some  nobler  heart  than  mine, 

Thou  art  within  my  soul  embodied  so. 

That  I  can  never  all  of  thee  forego  ; 

But  at  my  will,  as  if  with  magic  power. 

I’ll  call  thee  forth  1^)  chase  life’s  gloomiest  hour — 

To  colour  every  scene  that  meets  the  eye. 

Whether  I  gaze  on  ocean,  earth,  or  sky. 

Until  those  features  in  the  play  of  mind 
Become  so  bright,  they  strnin  the  vision  blind. 

Should  thy  fair  classic  home  of  far-spread  fame, 
Among  her  deathless  sons  enroll  my  name. 

Thou  mayst  behold  me  in  thy  visions,  blending 
With  thy  sire’s  greatness,  through  all  time  extending ; 
And  should. Uie  fates  thus  much  accord  to  me. 

Fame’s  wing  shall’ waft  o’er  time  some  trace  of  thee  ! 

16/A  May^  1830. 


SONNET. 

When  I  look  round  upon  the  goodly  crowd 
Who  mingle  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

And  think  scarce  one  would  give  a  pause  to  mirth. 
Were  I  to-morrow  stiffening  in  my  shroud,— 

It  almost  startles  me  to  find  that  I 

Am  bound  to  life  by  links  so  passing  few, 

Even  in  my  prime,  when  every  pulse  beats  high, 

And  much  of  nature  still  is  fresh  and  new. 

I  am  a  miser  in  my  wish  to  hoard 
A  mint  ^  deep  affections,  for  to  me 
The  love  of  others  is  the  golden  key 
That  doth  unloitk  the  shrine  where  lieth  stored 
IVIy  hope  of  happiness.  Let  glory  go  I 
But,  O !  above  my  bier  let  many  a  fond  tear  flow  ! 

II.  G.  B. 


LITERARV  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VAIIIETIES. 

A  NF.  w  Anftual,  called  The  Remembrance,  is  to  be  added  to  those 
already  on  the  list  for  1831.  It  is  to  be  edited  by  Thomas  Ro^oe, 
Esq.,  and  will  contain  twelve  fine  engravings.  Among  these  will  be 
the  following  subjects: — Her  most  excellent  Majesty,  Queen  Ade¬ 
laide — the  Coliseum  at  Rome— Mont  BUnc— the  Draugh  t-phyers — 
Windsor  Castle— the  Girl  at  the  Brook— Warwh  k  Castle — the  Black¬ 
bird  at  Home— Who’d  be  a  Butterfly— and  John  Gilpin.  Most  of 
these  engravings  we  have  already  seen,  and  can  safely  pronounce 
fiutne  of  them  excccdiugly  bcautifuL. 


The  readers  and  admirers  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro  will 
be  gratified  to  learn,  that  a  third  volume  of  the  Correspondence  of 
that  distinguished  individual  is  about  to  be  published.  Besides  a 
continuation  of  the  letters  to  his  family,  which  formed  a  principal 
charm  of  the  preceding  volumes,  there  are,  we  understand,  in  the 
present,  his  familiar  communications  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  Mr  Elphinstone,  Sir  Graham  Moore,  and  a* 
great  number  of  the  most  conspicuous  public  characters  of  the  age. 

The  forthcoming  Heiress  of  Bruges,  by  Mr  Grattan,  is,  it  appears 
an  historical  novel,  founded  on  events  in  the  History  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  in  the  year  1660,  and  the  scene  varies  between  Bruges,  Brus¬ 
sels,  and  the  romantic  country  towards  the  Meuse. 

A  lady  of  the  name  of  Mrs  Harding,  who  must  be  the  very  concen. 
trated  essence  of  all  the  blues,  announces  a  work,  to  be  entitled 
^^Ukovr^S  0  'Tns  9rkt>vros  fxonog  ittiv  aXnfln?.” 

I’he  Midsummer  Medley,  about  to  be  published  by  the  author  of 
Brambletye  House,  consists  of  a  series  of  comic  tales  and  sketches  in 
prose  and  verse. 

An  Analysis  of  Elocution,  exhibiting  the  most  useful  observations 
and  rules  on  the  art  of  reading  and  speaking,  together  with  princi¬ 
ples  of  gesture — a  dissertation  on  the  passions— and  strictures  on 
former  writers  on  these  subjects ; — with  select  extracts,  peculiarly 
adapted  for  delivery,  by  John  D.  Russell,  teacher  of  elocution  in 
Edinburgh,  is  preparing  for  publication. 

The  Siamese  Twins. — These  remarkable  youths  are  at  present 
in  Edinhlirgh,'and  have  already  been  visited  by  many  of  the  scientific 
characters  of  this  city,  as  well  as  by  a  great  crowd  of  miscellaneous 
enquirers  into  the  wonderful  and  the  curious.  We  may  probably 
take  an  opportunity  next  week  of  speaking  of  the  exhibition  at 
greater  length,  and  in  the  meantime  beg  to  point  it  out  as  one  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

Chit-Chat  from  London. — Mr  Buckingham,  the  Oriental  tra¬ 
veller,  is  anxious  to  have  a  ship  built  for  him  at  the  public  expense, 
in  order  to  perform  a  voyage  round  the  world,  from  which  he  ex¬ 
pects  numerous  mercantile  advantages  to  accrue  to  this  country.  A 
public  meeting  has  been  held  by  those  friendly  to  the  plan ;  and  the 
public  generally  are  invited  to  lend  it  their  support.  Mr  Bucking¬ 
ham  is  a  stirring  man,  and  may  perhaps  succeed  in  carrying  it 
through  — Jeremy  Bentham  has  amused  himself  in  his  old  age  with 
drawing  up  a  code  of  laws  for  the  Horticultural  Society  — Boai,  the 
person  who  plays  tunes  upon  his  chin,  put  off  his  performance  the 
other  day  in  consequence  of  his  having  caught  a  cold, — it  must  cer¬ 
tainly  have  been  the  chin-cough,  A  lady  has  made  her  appearance 
in  Germany  who  almost  beats  Boai,  for  she  plays  beautifully  on  the 
piano-forte  with  her  nose  !  What  will  these  people  do  next  ?— Ed¬ 
ward  Irving  has  preached  a  funeral  sermon  for  George  IV.,  which 
contains  some  odd  passages,  and  is  consequently  talked  of  a  little- 
all  that  the  orator  wished,  no  doubt. — The  King  has  sent  a  gracious 
message  to  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  (Sir  Martin  Archer 
Shee,)  enquiring  in  what  way  his  Majesty  can  most  promote  the 
interests  of  the  Fine  Arts ;  and  the  President  has  laid  the  royal  com¬ 
munication  before  the  members  of  the  Academy,  who  will  of  course 
give  the  matter  their  most  serious  attention. 

Theatrical  Gowip.- This  is  a  dull  time  at  the  Theatres.  Nothing 
new  is  going  on  in  London  worth  mentioning. — Miss  Paton  has  been 
performing  in  Cork  with  applause,  but  Wood  was  not  allowed  to  ap- 
l>€ar  along  witli  her.  When  she  played  Polhf  in  the  **  Beggar’s  Opera,” 
aM  iss  Dyer  played  Laicy,  We  suppose  this  is  the  same  Miss  Dyer 
who  disappeared  from  the  Edinburgh  Theatre  rather  mysteriously 
some  years  ago.— Miss  Cubitt,  a  young  lady  who  sang  and  was  ad¬ 
dicted  to  the  bottle,  has  died. — Many  of  the  provincial  managers 
have  opened  their  Theatres  for  a  few  weeks  during  the  slack  time  in 
London.— Miss  Jarman  is  performing  in  Worthing.  As  she  is  not  to 
appear  at  Drury- Lane  next  winter,  we  take  it  for  granted  that  we 
shall  have  her  here,  as  we  are  not  aware  that  the  manager  could  en¬ 
gage  any  one  nearly  so  likely  of  being  generally  popular,  or  so  able 
to  make  herself  useful  in  almost  every  department  of  her  profession. 
— Kean  is  paying  a  farewell  visit  to  Liverpool. — Rossini  and  Catalani 
have  been  together  at  Florence  for  some  time. — We  are  glad  to  learn 
that  Jones  has  been  drawing  better  houses  of  late  at  Perth.  He  has 
been  playing  Lorrf  Ogleby  in  the  “  Clandestine  Marriage”  with  great 
eclat.  Are  we  not  to  have  Jones  once  more  on  our  stage  next  win* 
ter  ? 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  regret  that  the  “  Sketches  of  Character  in  Low  Life,”  by 
“  W.  H.  G.”  of  Glasgow,  will  not  exactly  suit  us. — Our  Correspond¬ 
ent  at  West  Barns  will  perceive  we  have  made  considerable  altera¬ 
tions  on  his  obliging  communication. — We  fear  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  make  room  for  the  paper  by  “  H.”  of  Peterhead.— The  letter  from 
Dunfermline  is  sensibly  written,  but  the  subject  has  become  rather 
trite. 

Our  poetical  Correspondents  in  Dumfries,  Selkirk,  and  elsewhere, 
must  excuse  us  till  next  week. 

Our  readers  will  {>eroeive  that  we  this  week  present  them  with 
lialf  a  sheet  of  additional  matter. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected  with  Literaturcy  Science,  and  the  Arts. 


rADviRTfSEMENTS  from  London,  intended  for  insertion  ln  thU 
^  Journal,  which  now  forms  one  of  the  most  eligible  mediums  for 
Literary  Advertising  in  Scotland,  are  respectfully  requested  to  be 
left  with  Mr  Frederick  Somers.  No.  169,  Fleet  Street,  who  has 
been  appointed  Agent  for  the  Advertising  Department  in  London. 
Terms  the  same  as  the  Edinburgh  Newspapers.] 

FINE  ARTS _ STATUARY. 

WH.  F.  BAXTER  bejys  respectfully  to  inti- 

•  mate,  that  he  has  this  day  published  a  full-sized  draped 
Bust  of  the 

Very  Rev.  GEORGE  HUSBAND  BAIRD,  D.D., 

Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Modelled  from  the  Life  by  Mr  J.  W.  Marshall  ;  and  which,  he  is 
confident,  will  be  found  to  merit  the  approbation  of  the  public. 

W.  H.  F.  BAXTER  has  nearly  ready  for  publication  a  splendid 
Bust  of  his  present  Majesty, 

WILLIAM  THE  FOURTH, 

the  price  of  which,  to  Subscribers,  will  be  L.2,  I2s.  6d.;  and  also  a 
splendid  Bust  of  his  late  Majesty, 

GEORGE  THE  FOURTH, 

The  above  mav  be  seen  at  the  Premises,  No.  5,  Waterloo  Place, 
where  Subscriptions  will  be  received. 

5,  Waterloo  Place. 

July  50th,  1830. 

IN  VERSE  AND  PROSE, 

* 

One  Volume,  8s.  6d.  in  cloth, 

LEGENDARY  TALES. 

Collected  by  H.  FOX  TALBOT,  Esq. 

Dulce  est  desipere.— Horace. 

CONTENT.S. 

The  Magic  Mirror.— Conrad,  or  a  Tale  of  Crusades. — The  Pre- 
seniiment. —  A  Danish  Legend. — Rosina.— Sir  Edwin,  or  the  Zau- 
Inr-Thal.— Rubezahl,  or  the  Mountain  Spirit. — The  Pearls. — The 
Bandit  ChieL 

Bell  and  Bradfitte,  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh;  and  James 
Ridoway,  Piccadilly,  London;  and  to  be  had  of  every  Bookseller. 

Of  whom  may  also  be  had, 

.  MILMAN’S  HISTORY  of  the  JEWS  Examined 

and  Refuted,  on  the  Evidence  of  the  Scriptures.  By  T.  E. 

.  LORD  COLLINGWOOITS  MEMOIRS  and 

CORRESPONDENCE.  4th  Edition,  in  8vo,  fine  portrait,  &c.  16s. 

•  “We  do  not  know  when  we  have  met  with  so  delightful  a  book.” 
^EdinLurgh  Review. 

This  day  is  published,  in  royal  4tb,  price  1.2s. 

PART  I.  OF 

The  costumes  of  the  french  pyre- 

NEES;*  with  Characteristic  Backgrounds. 

Drawn  on  Stone  by  S.  D.  Harding,  from  the  Sketches  of  J.  John- 
so.v,  Esq.  Coloured  and  accompanied  by  a  Letter-piess  Descrip¬ 
tion. 

The  Work  will  consist  of  3J  Drawings,  to  be  published  in  6  , 
P^rts* 

l/ondon;  Printed  for  James  Carpenter  and  Son,  Old  B  i 
Street;  and  Miller,  Prince’s  Street,  Edinburgh.  ond 

SODA  WATER. 

§ODA  WATER,  of  superior  quality,  is  mauufac- 

^  ^Hred  by  moans  of  Apparatus  of  an  improved  construction,  by 
HLTLER  and  Co.,  Chemists  to  his  Majesty  in  Scotland,  No,  75, 
rrmee’s  Street,  (opposite  the  Earthen  Mound,)  Edinburgh,  who  will 
it.  in  quantities  of  a  dozen  bottles,  or  more,  to  any  part  of 
me  Kingdom,  upon  receiving  an  order  for  the  payment  in  Edin- 
Kcejiers.  Druggists,  Confectioners,  and  others,  sup- 
P  upon  wholesale  terms,  on  sending  their  orders  to  Messrs  B. 
Co.,  or  to  Messrs  Raimrs,  General  Agei.ts,  Edinburgh. 

ileal  HARROGATE  W  \TER.  direct,  and  fresh  from  the  Spa,  in 
q'lari  Bottlts.  Genuine  SELTZER  WATER, 


On  the  1st  of  August, 

Neatly  bound,  price  only  Four  Shillings, 

HISTORIC  ANECDOTES— FRANCE. 

Forming  THE  Second  Volume  of  the  Juvenile  Library. 

Embellished  with  Portraits  of  Francis  I.,  Henry  IV.,  Louis  XIV., 
and  Maria  Antoinette. 

Colburn  and  Bentley,  London  ;  and  sold  by  Bell  and  Brad- 
FUTE,  No.  6,  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Of  whom  may  be  had. 

Volume  T.  Containing  the  LIVES  of  REMARK¬ 
ABLE  YOUTH  of  both  SEXES,  with  Four  Beautiful  Embelltsh- 
ments. 


ORIGINAL  rOllTRAIT  OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 

Just  published, 

dedicated,  by  permission, 

TO  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  BART. 

A  GENUINE  AND  ORIGINAL  PORTRAIT 

OF 

ROBERT  BURNS, 

PAINTED  IN  1786,  BY  THE  LATE  MR  PETER  TAYLOR, 

AND  FINISHED  IN  THE  FIRST  STYLE  OF  LINE  ENGRAVING, 

By  MR  JOHN  HORSBURGH. 

Size  of  the  Print,  9  by  12  inches. 

"  Altogether,  it  is  a  very  interesting  production ;  and,  when  wc 
,  consider  the  enthusiastic  regard  in  which  the  memory  of  Burns  is 
held  by  every  Scotsman  who  possesses  a  single  grain  of  feeling,  or  a 
sense  of  the  charms  of  poetry,  we  may  safely  predict  that  it  will  be  a 
universal  favourite,  not  only  in  that  country,  but  throughout  many 
distant  quarters  of  the  world.” — London  Literary  Gazette. 

“  Till  the  present  moment  we  never  could  realize  the  idea  of 
Burns  from  the  Portrait  affixed  to  his  works.  But  here  indeed  is 
a  fine,  open,  manly,  and  sensible  face,  the  features  indicate  sterling 
intellect  with  sensibility ;  they  are  transparent  as  crystal,  and  kind¬ 
ness  and  gentleness  shine  through  them.  The  print  (a  line  engra¬ 
ving)  is  worthy  of  the  man,  bold,  clear,  and  distinct,  and  in  its  style 
reminds  us  of  the  late  celebrated  Mr  Sharpe’s  mode  of  handling  his 
subject.  It  ought  to  have,  and  it  will  have,  an  extensive  sale.” — The 
Atlas. 

Edinburgh ;  Henry  Constable,  19,  Waterloo-Place;  and  Moon, 
Boys,  and  Graves,  Printsellers  to  his  Majesty,  London. 


BOURRIENNE’S  MEMOIRS  OF  NAPOLEON. 

This  day  is  pablished, 

VOLUME  THE  FIFTY-SEVENTH  OP 

CONSTABLE’S  MISCELLANY, 

Published  this  day. 

Price  3s.  6d.  extra  cloth  hoards,  or  on  fine  paper  5s. — royal  paper  6a., 
Consists  of  the  First  Volume  of 

MEMOIRS  OF  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE, 

From  the  French  of  M.  Fauvelet  Bourrienne, 

Private  Secretary  to  the  Emperor. 

By  JOHN  S.  MEMES,  LL.D. 

To  be  completed  in  Three  Volumes. 

**  We  know  from  the  best  political  authority  now  living  in  En?- 
land,  that  the  writer’s  accounts  are  perfectly  corroborated  by  facts.” 
— London  Literary  Gazette. 

Works  recently  published  in 

CONSTABLE’S  MISCELLANY. 

VOLS.  L.  LI. 

HISTORY  of  CHIVALRYan.l  the  CRUSADES. 

ny  the  Rev.  Henry  Stebbino,  M.A.  2  Vols. 

VOL.  LII. 

A  HISTORY  of  MUSIC.  By  William  C.  Staf¬ 
ford.  .  I  O  'j  ' 

“  A  volume  which  was  much  wanted,  and  the  want  is  here  not  ill 
supplied.” — Court  Journal. 

“  The  pre-ent  little  volume  embodies  much  information  touching 
the  origin,  com|>osition,  and  performers,  from  the  earliest  period  till 
the  present  day. ’’—London  Literary  Gazette. 

VOLS.  LIII.  LIV. 

LIFE  of  SIR  WILLIAM  WALLACE  of  EL- 

DERSLIE,  with  the  History  of  his  Struggle  for  the  Independence  of 
Scotland,  including  Biographical  Notice.s  of  contem^iorary  English 
and  Scottish  Warriors.  By  John  D.  Cahrick,  Esq. 

VOLS.  LV.  LVI. 

LIFE  of  KING  JAMES  the  FIRST.  By  Ro¬ 
bert  Chambers,  Author  of  “  The  Rebellions  in  Scotland,”  dtc. 

Printed  for  Co.nstable  and  Co.,  Edinburgh;  and  IIUfuiT* 
Chance,  and  Co.,  London. 


/ 


-JH, 


THE  EDINBURGH  LITERARY  JOURNAL;  OR, 


This  day  U  published* 

PITCAIRN’S  CRIMINAL  TRIALS, 

Part,  VI. 

EnnhrtcinR  a  number  of  very  remarkable  Cases ;  and  among  others 
the  TRIALS  of  SIR  JAMES  MACDONALD,  LORD  MAXWELL, 
the  MURES  of  AUCHINDRANE— on  which  Sir  Walter  Scott 
founded  his  Dramatic  Poem— &c.  dec. 

The  present  Part  contains  numerous  Illustrations  and  Important 
Original  Papers. 

Edinburgh :  W.  Tait,  and  J.  Stevenson.— London :  Longman 
and  and  Cochrane,  Strand, 


Preparing  for  Publication, 

EDINBURGH  CABINET  LIBRARY: 

“*■  Comprising  Geographical  Discovery  and  Adventure, — Biogra- 

phy,— History, <7-and  Polite  Literature. 

The  present  age  is  honourably  distinguished  from  all  former  pe¬ 
riods,  by  the  eagerness  manifested  for  every  species  of  knowledge, 
and  by  the  successful  efforts  made  to  diffuse  useful  information 
among  all  classes  of  the  community.  The  elevation  which  Science 
and  Literature  impart  to  the  human  character,  and  the  inexhaust¬ 
ible  sources  of  refined  pleasure  which  they  open,  justify  the  hppe 
that  this  new  impulse  given  to  the  public  mind  may  be  found  one 
of  the  most  effectual  means  of  promoting  the  improvement  of  society. 

To  meet  this  increasing  demand  for  information,  several  extensive 
and  useful  series  of  works  are  now  in  course  of  publication.  Of  the 
value  of  these  the  Editors  of  The  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library 
are  fully  aware ;  but  it  has  appeared  to  them,  that  another  series,  of 
a  character  not  less  select  and  attractive,  may  still  be  added. 


may  still  be  added. 


It  will  be  generally  admitted,  that  the  best  foundation  of  useful 
knowledge  is  laid  in  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  realities  of 
nature  and  of  human  life.  Works  of  fiction,  while  they  tend  to 
exalt  the  imagination  and  refine  the  taste,  mav  also  betray  the  youth- 
fui  mind  into  error,  unless  the  impressions  they  make  are  corrected 
by  a  careful  survey  of  the  scenes  and  events  of  real  existence.  The 
representations,  too,  of  the  aspects  of  nature,  the  vicissitudes  of  hu¬ 
man  life,  and  the  varied  features  of  human  character,  convey  not 
instruction  merely,  but  also  afford  an  exhaustless  store  of  solid  and 
rational  entertainment. 

The  works,  then,  composing  this  series,  will  be  chiefly  such  as  ex¬ 
hibit,  under  their  real  form,  man  and  the  objects  by  which  he  is  sur¬ 
rounded,— especially  in  his  domestic  and  social  nature,  amid  sf'enes 
and  occupations  analogous  to  those  which  engage  the  great  body  of 
mankind.  Such  themes,  it  is  conceived,  will  ^  more  generally  in¬ 
structive  than  those  which  pourtray  man  onlv  in  that  lofty  sphere 
where  hf  acts  under  the  almost  perpetual  influence  of  policy  and 
ambition.  Among  the  subjects  which  the  undertaking  will  embrace, 
it  may  be  found  peculiarly  interesting  to  trace  the  career  of  those 
adventurers  who  first  traversed  the  expanse  of  stormy  oceans,  and 
penetrated  into  the  interior  of  barbarous  kingdoms.  In  following 
the  progress  of  Discovery,  a  view  will  also  be  obtained,  not  only  of 
the  form  and  structure  of  the  globe,  but  of  whatever  is  most  splen¬ 
did  in  the  objects  both  of  nature  and  of  art.  Certain  portions  of 
this  Lihf8i7  will  trace  the  leading  changes  and  revolutions  through 
whjeh  the  nations  of  the  modem  world  have  passed,  with  their  pre- 
8«Ait  moral- ahd  social  condition, — present  tlie  instructors  and  bene¬ 
factors  of  mankind  as  they  move  in  their  private  circles, — and  mark 
thq  steps  by  which  the  sciences  and  arts  that  improve  and  refine  hu¬ 
man  nature  have  arrived  at  their  present  stage  of  advancement. 

Other  subjects,  in  accordance  with  the  general  scope  and  tenor  of 
the  series,  will  be  occasionally  introduced. 

Such  is  the  plan  by  which,  out  of  varied  and  costly  materials  that 
have  been  accumulating  for  ages,  it  is  intended  to  form  a  Cabinet 
Library,  comprising  all  tiiat  is  valuable  in  those  branches  of  know¬ 
ledge  which  most  happily  combine  amusement  with  instruction. 
The  utmost  care  will  be  taken,  not  onlv  to  exclude  whatever  can 
have  an  injurious  influence  onihe  youthful  mind,  but  to  embrace 
every  thing  calculated  to  strengthen  the  best  and  most  s^utary  im¬ 
pressions. 

Every  distinct  subject  will  be  comprehended  in  one  volume,  or  at 
most  in  two  volumes,  which  may  form  either  a  portion  of  the  series 
or  a  complete  work  by  itself ;  and  each  volume  will  be  embellished 
with  numerous  and  appropriate  Engravings  by  the  most  celebtated 
Artists. 

Several  of  the  works  have  been  in  preparation  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  will  ire  published  at  short  intervals :  but,  as  it  is  the  lead¬ 
ing  object  of  the  Editors  to  have  each  subject  completed  with  the 
most  anxious  care  and  deliberation,  they  are  unwilling  to  subject 
themselves  to  the  mechanical  necessity  of  a  monthly  periodical 
issue. 

The  entire  series  will  be  the  production  of  authors  of  eminence, 
who  have  acquired  celebrity  by  former  labours  in  their  res|)ective 
departments,  and  whose  names,  as  they  appear  in  successi'jn,  will 
afford  the  surest  guarantee  to  the  Public  for  the  satisfactory  manner 
in  which  the  subjects  will  be  treated. 

The  Edinburgh  Cabinrt  Library  will  be  printed  uniformly 
wjth  the  lieoutiful  edition  of  the  Waterley  Novels  now  in  cour>e  of 
publication ;  and  from  its  sixe.  may  be  bound  upas  a  companion  to 
that  work,  and  to  Dr  Lardner's  ^'abinet  Cyclopa?flia.  Notwithstand- 
ing  the  very  great  ex|>ense  at  which  this  Library  must  be  brought 
orji,  the  Publishers,  confident  <»f  extensive  support,  offer  each  vo¬ 
lume  at  the  moderate  price  of  Five  Shulings,  in  cloth  boards. 
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